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PRISON LABOR.* 


Mabillon, a famous Benedictine monk, Abbe of Saint Ger- 
main in Paris, and one of the most learned men of the day 
of Louis XIV, foreshadowed many of the features of modern 
prison discipline and of prison labor. In his dissertations he 
discussed the matter of reformation in prison discipline. He 
was born in 1632, and died in 1707. It was during the last 
half of the seventeenth century that he made known his ideas 
and plans. Itwas his opinion that penitents might be secluded 
in cells, like those of the Carthusian monks, and there em- 
ployed in various sorts of labor. To each cell might be joined 
a little garden, where at appointed hours the penitents might 
take an airing and cultivate the ground. 

At a time later than that of Mabillon, Clement XI. built a 
juvenile prison at St. Michael, Rome, over the entrance to 
which there was placed this inscription: ‘‘Clement XI, 
Supreme Pontiff, reared this prison for the reformation and 
education of criminal youths, to the end that those who, when 
idle, had been injurious to the State might, when better in- 
structed and trained, become useful to it.’? This prison was 
erected in 1704. 

Later still, Viscount Vilain XIV., Burgomaster of Ghent, 
built the celebrated prison of that town, the construction 
of which has had its influence upon prison building in our 


*A paper read before the National Prison Association of the United States, at 
Hartford, Conn., September 26, 1899. 
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time; but the architectural merits of the prison built under 
his plan are the least to commend it. Dr. F. H. Wines, 
in his valuable work, ‘‘ Punishment and Reformation,”’ gives 
Vilain the credit of being the father of modern penitentiary 
science. He made rules for the government of the prison and 
the organization of labor in it, and realized that in the use of 
prisoners in productive labor was to be found the primary 
agency for reformation of criminals. He appreciated the 
importance, Dr. Wines goes on to say, of the selection of 
prison industries, choosing, so far as practicable, such as 
would come least into competition with free labor on the 
outside. There was a great diversity of vocations followed in 
his prison, among which were carding, spinning, weaving, 
Shoemaking, tailoring, carpentry, and the manufacture of 
wool and cotton cards. He had some purely penal pursuits 
for disciplinary purposes, and he paid great attention to the 
classification of prisoners. The prison was opened in the year 
1775. 

Howard and Beccaria, the first an Englishman and the 
latter an Italian, living and working in the latter part of the 
last century, showed the utility and necessity for labor and 
the education of convicts. 

Thus during the last two centuries the elements underlying 
what may be called the philosophy or the ethics of prison labor 
were laid. Penologists, philanthropists, and politicians, not 
only in the old country but in this, long ago saw that purely 
penal labor had no reformatory elements in it, and that con- 
victs must be put upon some practical, productive work in 
order best to secure their reformation. At the same time the 
State, through its representatives everywhere, felt obliged to 
so conduct its prison industries as to secure the best returns 
to the treasury, and until about a quarter of a century ago 
there was no serious discussion of the systems of labor other 
than on a treasury basis,—the profits which could be secured 
to the State by the economic utilization of prison labor. 

The great changes which have come in methods during that 
period—the last twenty-five years—by which more sane con- 
siderations have been followed, and by which and under which 
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many of the evils in. prison discipline have been brought to 
light, are due primarily to the agitation of the labor reformers ; 
put like all reforms, the real elements of the question involved 
soon passed out of the hands of the initiators, through the 
recognition by the public of the crucial principles involved. 
The labor reformers made their attack along certain restricted 
lines. They alleged that the employment of convicts in pro- 
ductive industry interfered largely with the rates of wages and 
with prices, and hence prison industries were a menace to their 
welfare. They were never able to make out a very strong case 
on these lines, but great credit is due them for persisting in 
their agitation, and thus aiding penologists and philanthro- 
pists in calling attention to the greater question of how reform- 
atory measures could be introduced in the conduct of prisons. 
Thus, the prison-labor question became something more than 
a mere economic one. Here and there prison labor did affect 
wages and prices, but in all the investigations which I have 
made on this subject during the last twenty years I have never 
found much influence in either direction growing out of the 
employment of prisoners. The question was there, neverthe- 
less, and demanded attention, and it has received it. 

Political platforms on this subject were as inconsistent, 
and even as amusing, as in other directions. Parties would 
insist in their platforms that the administration should keep 
the prisoners at work, but in such ways as to relieve outside 
labor of competition. Such a platform is in line with another 
which we have often seen, demanding of administration a 
reduction in taxation and a liberal expenditure for public uses. 

In the first attacks the labor reformers in many places de- 
manded that prisoners should not be employed atall. They 
soon saw that this would not do; that taxation for the support 
of prisons would cost them more than the slight losses they 
might meet through competition. They further saw that any 
work done anywhere by any man, whether in or out of prison, 
was in competition with the work of some other man who 
wished to perform the same service. They never quarreled 
when a large factory, of a thousand hands, for instance, was 
erected in a community, but when a thousand convicts were 
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set at work they felt that their employment was a menace to 
them. The reports that have been published from time to 
time, both by State governments and by the Federal Govern- 
ment, have convinced the public that the volume of labor per- 
formed in all the prisons of the country was not and could not 
be a menace to general industry. Nevertheless, there was 
enough in it, as I have said, to demand attention, and it has 
received the most thoughtful consideration of those men who 
are anxious, not only to preserve and strengthen economic con- 
ditions, but to adopt those reformatory measures which shall 
in the end prove of the greatest advantage to society at large. 

It was natural that the employment of prisoners should 
assume various forms, and hence we have half a dozen systems 
of prison labor. These have been known, generally, as the 
‘*contract system,’’ the ‘‘ piece-price system,”’ the ‘‘ lease sys- 
tem,’’ and the ‘‘public-account system.’’ Mr. Victor H. Olm- 
sted, one of the statistical experts of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, in making up a digest of convict labor laws in 
force in the United States at the present time for the use of the 
new Industrial Commission, has very properly classified the 
various systems authorized by statutes for the employment of 
convicts into two groups, as follows: 

First. Systems under which the product or profits of the 
convicts’ labor is shared: by the State with private individuals, 
firms, or corporations. Under this group three distinct sys- 
tems are authorized, known, respectively, as the contract 
system, the piece-price system, and the lease system. 

Second. Systems under which convicts are worked wholly 
for the benefit of the State or its political subdivisions, or 
public institutions. Under this group he classes three systems 
also, authorized by statutes, known as the public-account sys- 
tem, the State-use system, and the public-ways-and-works 
system. 

All these systems or methods of employing convicts have 
been discussed over and over again, their advantages and dis- 
advantages considered, and their effect upon the treasury, 
upon the convict, and upon what is known as free labor,—in 
fact, all the elements concerning the employment of convicts 
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have received very great attention, not only from members of 
this Association, but from legislators, economists, and sociolo- 
gists everywhere. 


Looking back to the sentiments announced by the three 
men cited at the beginning of this address, who may be 
denominated the pioneers in advanced thought relative to dis- 
cipline in prisons and the employment of inmates, it is found 
that at the present day there have been modifications which 
jead to conclusions entirely different from those which formed 
the basis of statutory provisions a quarter of a century ago. 
These modifications have come through experience and enlight- 
enment. We have all changed our views more or less. Per- 
sonally, I am very glad to say that while studying this ques- 
tion of prison labor officially for more than a score of years I 
have seen the changes which have caused me to enlarge my 
ideas in some respects, to modify them in others; contact 
with a system, practical observation of it or any phase of it, 
is instructive and broadening. You all remember how every 
one—especially in the North—at all interested in penology 
and the effects of prison labor would condemn in most unmiti- 
gated terms the lease system of the South. At the same time 
they praised the contract system which prevailed generally 
in Northern prisons. Afterwards we all began to condemn the 
contract system, while the labor and prison reformers in the 
South, in beginning to condemn their own system, demanded 
the application of the contract system of the North. The 
enlightening influence of knowledge in this respect was well 
illustrated during the session of this Association at Atlanta, 
in 1886. During that session the prison authorities of Georgia 
invited the members of the Prison Association to inspect a 
convict camp. It was my pleasure to be one of the party. 
Going out on the train one could hear only general condemna- 
tion of the Southern system. Coming back to the city the 
remark was frequently made, and by some of the most dis- 
tinguished penologists of the country, that they had seen 
a great light ; that the employment of the class of prisoners 
which prevailed most generally in the South must for a time 
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be under the odious lease system, for it furnished them with 
out-door work, and at the same time helped the treasury. It 
would have been insane on the part of the Southern authorities 
to have placed the negro convicts, especially, in such prison 
constructions as we have in the North. It was made ‘plain to 
the Northern visitors that any such course would have resulted 
in an enormous death rate, without any substantial economic 
results. They found that the Southern authorities regretted 
the necessity of the lease system; that after the war, when 
the Southern States were obliged to take care of a large class 
of criminals that had been dealt with in different ways prior 
thereto, they were compelled to resort to the most primitive 
methods of employing them ; so the lease system was really a 
valuable suggestion at the time. It is outgrowing its useful- 
ness. The evils of it have proved greater than its advantages, 
and the Southern authorities are considering this question of 
prison labor along broader and more enlightened lines. I 
refer to this simply to show how any great question changes 
with the conditions accompanying it, and with the thought 
and study of its students. 

The contract system was and is, probably, the best for the 
treasury, but for reformatory purposes it lacks the elements 
of control. The facts shown by investigation prove that, on 
the whole, and without regard to systems, all prisons are run 
at a loss to the State, and the conclusion has been forced upon 
the public mind that if thousands of dollars have to be paid 
for the support of prisons, and the return for labor is not more 
than from 50 to 75 per cent. of the cost, prison labor might as 
well be turned into reformatory measures as to be used simply 
for any profit it brings to the treasury. This is the greatest 
advance in the prison-labor question,—the ignoring of the 
treasury, except incidentally, and the adaptation of the work 
and the education of convicts to the very best results to the 
individual inmate. Hence the contract system had to go, and 
with it the piece-price system, which was only a modification 
of it. Ineed not dwell upon the evils of the contract system,— 
which was once thought, on the whole, the very best that could 
be adopted,—for we all know them. 
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The crude public-account system, under which goods were 
made in the prisons, under the control of the prison authori- 
ties, instead of under outside contractors and the superinten- 
dence of outside instructors and sold for the benefit of the 
treasury, seemed at one time to offer a fair solution of the dif- 
ficulties; but this system proved insufficient, for it was soon 
found that goods made by convicts, and at the cost of the State 
as a manufacturer, were sold on the market without any very 
great regard to market prices, and thus this system left a 
greater impression upon outside industry than the contract 
system itself,—at least, this was so in theory, and it proved 
soin practice in many instances. Yet the public-account sys- 
tem had in it reformatory elements which were not found in 
either the lease or the contract system. 

The next step in the evolution was a natural one, and one 
against which many objections were raised, and in carrying 
out which some serious obstacles seemed to exist,—this step 
was the application of what is properly called the ‘‘ State-use 
system,’’ a phase of the public-account system of employing 
prisoners. Under this system prisoners were to be engaged in 
the manufacture of things to be used by the prison itself and 
by other State or public institutions. It is curious to note 
how rapidly this idea has been adopted by State governments 
and by the United States Government. The English prisons 
gave the results of some experience in utilizing prisoners on 
public works, and this led to the partial adoption of the sys- 
tem of employing convicts in the manufacture of things which 
the State itself could use. 

The history of the adoption of the State-use system in this 
country becomes interesting at this point. Broadly, this sys- 
tem is, as already intimated, the public-account system in all 
respects, except that the products of the convicts’ labor manu- 
factured from raw materials purchased by the institutions, and 
under the sole direction of prison officials, or produced in agri- 
culture or other employments, are used in the penal, reforma- 
tory, or other public institutions, instead of being sold to the 
general public. 

Twenty-eight States of the Union provide for the contract 
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system, six for the piece-price system, twenty-five for the lease 
system, forty-seven States and Territories, including the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, for the public-account system, and twenty- 
four for the State-use features of the public-account system. 
In some of the States providing for the State-use system there 
is still provision for the use of the contract system, and even 
for other phases of the different systems; but directing our 
consideration now specifically to the State-use system, it is 
found that the first State in the Union to provide for it was 
Nevada, by an act of the Legislature approved February 28, 
1887. Nevada did not adopt the broad State-use system as it 
is now conducted in some States, but it provided that State- 
prison convicts engaged in the manufacture of boots and shoes 
should make all the boots and shoes required for the use of the 
inmates of the prison and by wards of the State and other 
institutions, to be paid for by such institutions. By later acts 
the State required the employment of its convicts in preparing 
stone and other materials for use in the construction of public 
buildings. 

The next State to indulge in any legislation upon this new 
system was Massachusetts, by an act approved June 16, 1887, 
in which act it is provided that— 

“The general superintendent shall, as far as may be, have manu- 
factured in the State prison, reformatories and houses of correction such 
articles as are in common use in the several State and county institutions. 
He shall, from time to time, notify the officers of such institutions, 
having charge of the purchase of supplies, of such goods as he has 
remaining in hand, and said officers shall, as far as may be, purchase of 
said articles as are necessary to the maintenance of the institutions which 
they may represent. The articles manufactured in said prison, reforma- 
tory or house of correction shall be sold at the wholesale market price 
of goods of like kind and grade.” 


The legislation of other States providing for the application 
of the State-use system was secured at later periods, mostly 
since 1890, although some of them passed laws in 1888 and 
1889. The States now providing for the State-use system, or 
some general feature of it, are Arkansas, California, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missis- 
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sippi, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Utah, Washington, West Virginia, 
and Wisconsin. The United States Government, by acts 
passed in 1894—’95, provides that convicts in the United States 
penitentiary at Fort Leavenworth, Kan., shall be employed 
exclusively in the manufacture and production of articles and 
supplies for the penitentiary and for the Government. 

There are other States which adopt the State-use principle 
in the employment of convicts in quarrying and preparing 
stone for the building of roads and upon public works, thus 
recognizing the principle involved. These States are Delaware, 
Georgia, Illinois, lowa, Maine, Maryland, New Mexico, Oregon, 
South Dakota, and Virginia. 

It is not necessary for the purposes of this paper to discuss 
the experience of all the above-mentioned States that have 
adopted the State-use plan, even if the information for such 
discussion was at hand. The information is not at hand, for 
there has been no general investigation covering all the States, 
but we may learn of the value of this system by looking to 


the experience of Massachusetts and New York, two States 
which have felt the effects of the agitation of the prison-labor 
question as much as any other State, and more than most of 
them. 


Under the law of Massachusetts already quoted, passed in 
June, 1887, that State had noexperience. Her experience has 
been under the act of 1898, providing for the employment of 
prisoners in making goods for public institutions. New York’s 
experience has been under the law of 1896, which authorizes 
the employment of convicts in State prisons, penitentiaries, 
jails, and reformatories in the production of commodities for 
use in any public institution in the State, such commodities 
to be paid for thereby. In the application of the State-use 
system, therefore, New York has had a longer experience than 
Massachusetts. The new constitution of the State of New 
York, which went into effect January 1, 1895, provides that 
on and after the first day of January, in the year 1897, no 
person in any prison, penitentiary, jail, or reformatory, shall 
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be required or allowed to work, while under sentence thereto, 
at any trade, industry, or occupation wherein or whereby his 
work, or the product or profit of his work, shall be farmed 
out, contracted, given, or sold to any person, firm, association, 
or corporation ; but this section, by specific language in the 
constitution, is not to be construed to prevent the legislature 
from providing that convicts may work for, and that the 
products of their labor may be disposed of to, the State or 
any political division thereof, or for or to any public institu- 
tion owned or managed and controlled by the State or any 
political division thereof. 

The State-use system is, therefore, the system of New York, 
both by constitutional and statutory provision. The failure 
or the success of this system in these two States (New York 
and Massachusetts) must be taken as indicative of the failure 
or success in the other States that provide for it, for the obsta- 
cles and the disadvantages, as well as the advantages, of the 
system are on trial there more perfectly, probably, than in any 
other commonwealth. 

The first obstacle or disadvantage to the State-use system 
which suggested itself to the minds not only of those who were 
thoroughly in favor of it, but of its opponents, related to the 
volume of demand by State institutions for prison-made goods. 
It was assumed by many, and with considerable reason, that 
the number of convicts available for the production of goods 
needed by the State would be vastly in excess of the demand 
therefor. The fallacy in the reasoning of the advocates of the 
system consisted in a lack of real conception of the relation of 
producers to consumers. It was loosely argued that the pris- 
oners would consume what they made. 

By the census of 1890 there was one producer of manufac- 
tured goods to fourteen of the population. This statement in- 
volves all manufactured products, whether consumed in this 
country or exported. Taking a single industry, that of men’s 
clothing, it is found that there was one producer to 248 of the 
population. Calculations based on the actual needs of some 
States showed that in supplying those needs only a small pro- 
portion of the prisoners would be required. This caused ap- 
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prehension that many prisoners would have to be kept in idle- 
ness. Fortunately for the system, this objection, it is now 
thought, can be overcome, and, in fact, has been partially 
overcome, in two ways: New York has solved the problem, if 
it can be solved, so far as this particular objection is concerned, 
first, by providing that the product of prisons may be used in 
supplying all State institutions and those of any political divi- 
sion, thus broadening the real market for prison-made goods 
on the basis of the State-use plan ; second, by the introduction 
of methods of technical and trade education, such methods to 
be applied whenever and wherever there are any idle prisoners 
competent to be instructed under the system. 

Massachusetts has sought to solve this problem, following 
the obstacle named—that is, lack of demand—by providing in 
the preliminary stages of the system that if goods are manu- 
factured beyond the demand, they may be sold in the market 
under certain restrictions, and by allowing the contract sys- 
tem to prevail for awhile. The law under which the State-use 
system is applied in Massachusetts was passed April 14, 1898, 
and this law declares that it shall be the duty of the general 
superintendent of prisons to cause to be produced, so far as 
possible, in the State prison, the reformatories, the State farm, 
and the jails and houses of correction, articles and materials 
used in the several public institutions of the commonwealth 
and of the counties thereof. It gives the managers of the dif- 
ferent institutions controlled by the State or the counties the 
right to purchase their supplies of outside producers, provided 
they cannot be supplied by the prisons ; but it introduces a 
very severe check on any pretense that they cannot be supplied 
by the prisons by specifying that no bills for articles or ma- 
terials named in the list which the general superintendent is 
obliged to furnish all institutions in the State or counties pur- 
chased otherwise than from a prison shall be allowed or paid 
unless the bill is accompanied by a certificate from the general 
superintendent that such goods could not be supplied upon 
requisition of the prisons. So, if articles or materials are not 
on hand in the prison storehouses and are needed for imme- 
diate use, the superintendent shall at once notify the officer 
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making requisition that the same cannot be filled, and then, 
and then only, can the articles or materials be purchased else- 
where. The particular fault of the law is that it does not pro- 
vide that all institutions in any political division—those less 
than counties—are to be supplied in the way provided for 
State and county institutions. The New York law is much 
better in this respect. 

To learn how far this question of demand and supply offers 
any obstacle to the success of the State-use system, we must 
eonsult the facts alone. Theories and wishes and views are of 
no account. The superintendent of prisons of New York 
states that the system is working fairly well in this respect. 
During the past fiscal year there was a decrease in Sing Sing 
shipments of over $113,500, and an increase in the shipments 
from Auburn and Clinton of nearly $36,000, or a net decrease 
for all of nearly $67,000. The causes contributing to the de- 
crease at Sing Sing are to be found in the fact that in 1897 
and 1898 large quantities of supplies were made there for the 
National Guard. The Attorney-General held that the guard 
is, under the special law governing it, exempt from the pro- 
visions of the law requiring purchases to be made of the 
prison ; so Sing Sing is doing no work for the National Guard, 
that not being considered a State institution in the interpreta- 
tion the Attorney-General puts upon the present law. 

During the same year, 1897-’98, $50,000 worth of street 
brooms were shipped to the city of New York, but at present 
none are being shipped to the city, as the State Commis- 
sioner of Prisons assigned the street-broom industry to the 
King’s County Penitentiary, and the brooms for New York 
City are now made at that institution. The result of this 
was that a thoroughly organized, instructive and prosperous 
industry, which, during the last year was worked to its full 
capacity, is now practically doing nothing. Another reason 
for the decrease in demands upon the Sing Sing industries 
is the recent establishment in several State hospitals and 
other charitable institutions of plants for the manufacture of 
their own supplies in the way of boots, shoes, clothing, etc. 
The industries at Auburn and Clinton prisons are such that 
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they have not been so seriously affected by the causes just 
enumerated, and thus each of these prisons shows a slight in- 
crease in shipments over last year. 

Varying demand for supplies and difficulties in selecting 
industries belong to this feature of the system, but with the 
extension of the supplies, under the New York law, to muni- 
cipal as well as to State and county institutions, these diffi- 
culties are likely to disappear. Already the demand for 
school furniture from Auburn has been nearly doubled, while 
from another institution it has increased nearly 50 per cent. 
The superintendent for New York reports that in some kinds 
of supplies the requisitions have much exceeded the capacity 
of such industries for production, this being true in respect to 
underwear, hosiery, blankets, and school and office furniture. 
Some other kinds of manufactures have been for a season very 
active in meeting the actual demands, but the requisitions 
diminish in some degree and at times. 

Of course there is great difficulty in selecting the right 
kind of industries. The short experience of two years in 
New York, however, has demonstrated that bottom facts need 
to be studied and thoroughly digested in selecting and organ- 
izing an industry for permanent use in the prisons. These 
facts indicate that the quality and quantity of the supplies 
required shall be satisfactory ; that the prisons should manu- 
facture the supplies successfully at market prices; that the 
demand for the goods shall be permanent ; that the amount of 
such supplies consumed shall maintain such demand for them 
that their production will furnish employment for a sufficient 
number of prisoners to insure earnings to meet the fixed 
charges of the industry,—the compensation of instructors, 
foremen, officers, and the incidental expenses,—and also afford 
a reasonable return to the State for the labor of the convicts; 
that such production, furthermore, shall not excessively com- 
pete with free labor or to its detriment. These complex de- 
mands, which necessarily enter into the choice of an industry, 
make the exercise of the most careful and discreet judgment 
of prison authorities vital in organizing, adjusting, and oper- 
ating industries so that successful production shall not outrun 
the demand for the supplies. 
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Thus it is seen that the prison authorities of New York are 
thoroughly alive to this very question, constituting the first 
obstacle that has been met in establishing the State-use syster 
All the obstacles were suggested many years ago by Sir Edmund 
DuCane, one of the highest authorities in the world on prison 
labor. 

The experience of Massachusetts has been practically that 
of New York, but it is in a way fairly to meet the demand. 
When it extends the system, as already intimated, to munici- 
palities, as can be done under the New York law, it is believed 
the obstacle now being treated will be overcome. 

The second obstacle which has been raised to this“system 
relates to the variety of goods needed by State institutions, it 
being feared that the labor of the prisons is not of sufficient 
skill to produce everything that may be needed. This was 
also one of DuCane’s chief objections to a system which he 
thoroughly favored, and there is something in it. Neverthe- 
less, with the attachment to the system of methods of technical 
and trade education, there is no reason why nearly all, if not 
all, the supplies required by public institutions cannot be 
produced. 

The superintendent of prisons of the State of New York 
can show you an object-lesson. If you are in Albany it is 
suggested that you visit his office at the State capitol. He is 
finishing a room in beautifully carved panels of quartered oak. 
The workmanship is fine, the designs beautiful, and the room 
as handsome a one as can be found in any public building. 
The carving was all done by the prisoners at Sing Sing, worked 
out to a plan of matching, and then the pieces shipped to 
Albany, where they were put in place by workmen of that city. 
It is an illustration of the effect of the efforts to educate 
prisoners in high-grade work. Of course the superintendent 
would not have fitted up this beautiful room had it not been 
for the fact that he wished to illustrate by this object-lesson 
the results of the educational side of the system. 

Doctor Brockway, of the Elmira Reformatory, can give 
you much information relative to the results of technical and 
trade education as carried on in the magnificent institution 
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under his charge. The work has been carried so far there 
that that prison has been denominated a great technical uni- 
versity. In this lies the solution, probably, of the question 
‘ating to variety of products. Time must be given the sys- 
tem to demonstrate its fullest utility, but only in the educa- 
tion of convicts can the obstacle relating to variety be fully 
overcome ; without it, it can only be partially overcome. 

The third obstacle is one of sentiment, purely and simply. 
Army officers in Germany have objected to their commands 
wearing uniforms made in prisons. Militia officers in this 
country have offered the same objection, yet they are glad to 
sleep under blankets that are made by the prisoners, and I 
have been informed that samples of uniforms made in prison, 
even for officers’ wear, are superior to those usually furnished 
by the State through the ordinary method of contract with 
outside manufacturers. This obstacle will pass away in time. 
It is not one that will effectually block the progress of the 
State-use system. It has been effective in some respects, but 
it is believed that the objection is purely temporary in its 
working. 

The above are the main reasons which have been offered 
why the State-use system should not be adopted. As already 
stated, at one time they had some weight, but now, in the 
light of practical experience, short as it has been, they have 
no very great weight ; certainly, the advantages of the system 
in great measure offset the disadvantages or objections. There 
are no permanent disadvantages to the system ; there are only 
temporary obstacles. The advantages are that the system 
makes the least possible impression upon the rates of wages 
and the prices of goods. To be sure, the amount of products. 
of the prisons consumed by the State or any of its institutions 
reduces the products of outside establishments pro tanto, but 
there is no impression upon the vital elements of industry out- 
side—prices and wages,—and it is conceded by all that the 
prisoners must be kept employed if any reformatory measures. 
are to be adopted. 

The working men, who found much fault with the contract 
system, are almost universally satisfied with the working of 
2cu 
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the modern system, as are also the manufacturers, who do not 
have to compete with a producer not obliged to consider cost in 
fixing prices. If this satisfaction becomes general our legisla- 
tures will be relieved of great pressure from two avenues of 
approach. The paid lobbyist of the contractor will not be 
found in the lobbies of the legislature, nor will the committees 
of labor unions be found antagonizing them. The subject 
itself will also be eliminated from public discussion in large 
measure. Politics will interfere now and then, and in some 
States where the State-use system has been adopted it will be 
abolished and older methods or something more injurious be 
resorted to as a makeshift. 

One of the most powerful reasons for the introduction of 
the State-use system is that under it machinery is not employed 
‘to any great extent. The use of machinery, the making of the 
prison a factory for the rapid production of goods, was one of 
the most aggravating sources of annoyance to the working- 
man. The use of hand machines, or the production of goods 
by hand, reduces this cause of attack to its minimum ; at the 
same time it enables the prison authorities to keep the prison- 
ers themselves almost constantly occupied in producing the 
goods required of them. It also has an educational benefit 
that must be fully considered and appreciated. If technical 
and trade education is to accompany or become a part of the 
State-use system, hand-labor methods must be utilized to the 
fullest extent. Of course, in the production of some goods, or 
in the preparation of the raw material for some of them, ma- 
chinery must be used; as, for instance, in the carding of wool 
for hand-woven blankets and other goods. The setting up of 
much powerful machinery in a State prison will be avoided. 

The remunerative character of the State-use system has 
been well exemplified in the experience of both Massachusetts 
and New York, and on the whole the effect upon the treasuries 
of these States has been as satisfactory, if not more so, than 
under the contract system. The testimony of Mr. Pettigrove, 
the General Superintendent of Prisons of Massachusetts, is to 
this effect. With the small working capital appropriated by 
the legislature, he has been able to establish the industries 
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called for by the law, and to conduct them in such a way as to 
meet some of the financial objections to the State-use system. 

In addition to the testimony of the prison officials, or those 
immediately connected with the administration of the law rel- 
ative to the State-use system in New York and Massachusetts, 
we have the recent testimony of several legislative committees 
appointed to investigate different prison systems and to make 
recommendations to their respective legislatures. Attention 
will be called to but two of these, and, first, to that of the 
Pennsylvania legislative committee, acting under authority of 
the law of May 21, 1895, and resolutions of July 26, 1897. 
This committee, of which Hon. Jacob Krouse, of Philadelphia, 
was chairman, submitted a report, adopted December 20, 1898. 
In this report the committee say—and the report is understood 
to be unanimous, and was made after the members had famil- 
iarized themselves with the systems of convict labor prevailing 
in Pennsylvania and other States—that from the information 
obtained there was one gleam of light, and that was exhibited 
by the Stateof New York. The committee might have added, 
had they made the report a few months later, that there was 
light also from other States. They stated that prior to the 
present law of New York that State had been a producer, man- 
ufacturer, and seller of commodities in the open market, com- 
peting with other makers of the same products, but that by 
the constitutional provision the State enforced a mandatory 
clause which would have thrown every one of her convicts into 
a state of idleness except for a suggestion which seemed to 
afford a solution of the difficulty. That suggestion, which the 
committee state was exactly in line with one which they had made 
to the legislature of their State, in a report of 1897, related to 
the labor of prisoners for the benefit of charitable, benevolent, 
and political institutions which the State controlled or sup- 
ported, either in whole or in part. After examining this sys- 
tem, the committee concluded after a laborious investigation 
from all sides of the present system prevailing in the State of 
New York, and its applicability to Pennsylvania, that there 
appears to be no objection offered to it from any source. The 
committee had before them very many prison officials and 
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gathered a large amount of testimony, and they found that the 
unanimity with which the State institutions of Pennsylvania 
gave their assent to the new plan of operations was remarka- 
ble. They found that the New York prisons were enabled to 
employ their inmates and to teach new trades to such of them 
as are willing to learn; that the State-supported institutions 
get their wants supplied with the best quality of goods at prices 
satisfactory to them ; that whatever economies or earnings may 
result are fully realized by the State and the State alone, with- 
out any injury toor complaint from the representatives of labor 
outside, and, further, with their acquiescence. The commit- 
tee, therefore, reported a bill providing for the production ir 
the several prisons of goods required by all State-supported 
institutions. This is the testimony of a most industrious com- 
mittee, after long and patient investigation. 

New York has also had its legislative committee investi- 
gating this subject, and last April its chairman*® Hon. F. R. 
Peterson, made a report on the subject of prison labor. The 
resolution of the assembly appointing this committee instructed 
its members particularly to inquire into the effect of the present, 
or the State-use, system of convict labor upon free labor. The 
general conclusions of the committee were as follows : 

1. That the present system has not yet succeeded in fur- 
nishing employment for all the convicts in State prisons. 

2. That the financial results are as yet inadequate and un- 
satisfactory. 

3. That the labor classes of the State are not at the present 
time suffering from the competition of convict labor, as the 
same is carried on in the prisons and penal institutions of the 
State. 

4. That the unsatisfactory results up to the present time 
will bein some degree obviated by greater experience and or- 
ganization. 

5. That the principle of the greatest diversification of in- 
dustries, coupled with a complete supply for the special mar- 
ket for any line of goods manufactured, will best preserve the 
laboring classes from convict competition in the future. 
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6. That the industries in the penitentiaries, andjmarketing 
of the products, should be placed under the same control as 
industries in the State prisons. 

7. That the cell systems of the three State prisons should 
be rebuilt by convict labor, and also that a new wall should be 
constructed at Sing Sing in the same manner. 

8. That the policy of prohibiting by legislative enactment 
the employment of convicts upon certain industries should be 
discountenanced, and, generally, that if the present system 
be carried out faithfully and intelligently, and without inter- 
ference, it will demonstrate within a few years the wisdom of 
those who caused its adoption, and will prove a better system 
of convict labor than has ever before been employed in this 
State. 

With the experience which has been outlined and the tes- 
timony of the committees referred to, there is, nevertheless, 
some grumbling or condemnation of the system ; but this con- 
demnation, it seems to me, results from a lack of understand- 
ing of the system and its workings. There will be deficits here 
and there, a decrease in the demand for goods sometimes, and 
other difficulties that will have to be met by legislatures and 
by prison officers. One way of meeting the objection relative 
to the non-employment of a portion of the prisoners relates to 
the use of them in the reclamation of waste lands by trenching 
or reforestization, where such things can be carried on ; to the 
building of canals and roads and other public works, and to 
the utilization of prisoners in preparing material by hand labor 
for the many purposes of the State. These supplementary 
provisions will probably result in overcoming all the obstacles 
that are now raised against the State-use system. 

I have purposely avoided discussing at length the merits 
and demerits of other systems than the State-use system, and 
have made no attempt whatever at being consistent with what 
I may have stated in the past in any place or in any official 
report. Nevertheless, it is gratifying to find, on consulting 
articles and reports which I have written, that I am not very 
inconsistent, after all, for in 1879 I recommended to the 
Massachusetts legislature the enactment of laws looking to 
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the production in the prisons of the State of all goods required 
by them or by any department of the State; that the greatest 
diversity of employment consistent with the capacity of the 
prisoners be insisted upon, and that whenever possible farms 
be carried on by the prison administration for the supplying 
of institutions ; and again, in 1880, that the use of all power 
machinery be prohibited in prison shops and the convicts 
employed upon hand work, as upon hand-made boots and 
shoes, hand-woven goods for prison wear and other State pur- 
poses, and, further, that all idea of making prisons self- 
supporting be abandoned, and the convicts be taught to turn 
their hands to any trade requiring skill and training. Never- 
theless, in the study of the subject of prison labor for more 
than ascore of years, I have, with all other students of the same 
subject, been willing to abandon some notions, to modify some 
views, and to accept the results of practical experience. 


With these comments, I may be indulged in stating a few 
conclusions, although the facts which lead to all of them have 
not been discussed in this paper. These conclusions are— 

1. That it is wisest to conduct prison industries in such a 
way as to leave the least impression on prices and the rates of 
wages. 

2. That for incorrigibles and recidivists that form of labor 
should be adopted which requires the largest expenditure of 
muscle in proportion to the cost of raw materials, and the 
least outlay of capital. 

3. That there is not so much reformable material in prisons 
as philanthropists and others would have us believe. 

4. That very many persons now sent to prison by the 
courts should be sent to insane asylums, or institutions for 
the treatment of the feeble-minded. 

5. That it is the interest of labor and capital to reduce the 
number of prisoners rather than constantly to attack the sys- 
tems of prison labor. 


> 


6. That in the conduct of prisons and the employment of 
prisoners the physician’s point of view should be followed ; 
that is, the cure of moral maladies in State prisons, as well as 
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the cure of mental and physical maladies in other institutions, 
should be the basis of management. 

7. That in the employment of convicts the effect upon the 
treasury should be incidental to the best effect upon the 
prisoners themselves and upon the community at large. 

8. That it is wise to let the system now on trial in the 
States that have provided for it—the State-use system—alone 
until it can be fully tried and determined whether it involves 
the very best elements of reformation, remuneration, and the 
constant and healthy employment of the convicts. 

9. That the State should always conduct its prisons and 
employ its prisoners in such a way that the individual shall 
not be degraded. 

Carro_t D. WRIGHT. 





THE 
UNITED STATES IN EUROPEAN PROPHECY, 


A sense of destiny is one of the strongest psychological 
factors in history. The mighty ardors of Roman ambition 
shine out of the prophetic pages of the sixth book of Vergil. 
The great leaders of the Wandering Nations, Alaric, Attila, 
Geiserich, Odovacar, felt themselves driven or controlled by 
some higher external impulse. Alexander compelling the 
prophecy of invincibility from the oracle at Delphi, the Cru- 
saders storming impregnable walls to the shouts of ‘‘ God 
wills it,’ the calm confidence of Jenghiz Khan that he was 
chosen to scourge the world for its untruthfulness and impiety, 
Napoleon calling forty centuries to look down on his regi- 
ments from the summits of the Pyramids, are popular exam- 
ples of the success that lies in a profound conviction of destiny. 
Great and new situations, the outcome of long and deep-work- 
ing general forces; sudden and wide derangements of the 
circumstances of society, religion, politics; new ideas, new 
inventions, unexpected discovery or development of new lands, 
never fail to suggest the presence and action of a power over 
and beyond man himself. Scarcely has he recognized it asa 
personal will when, almost in the wake of Vergil, he goes over 
the records of the past to note all partial or unsuspected reve- 
lations of the same. They awaken or confirm in him a certain 
sure faith in his conduct, a sense of ultimate success, that 
diminish the size and number of obstacles, stimulate his 
ingenuity, and fire his heart with courage. Prophetic words 
and acts that reveal destiny are like the prologue of all the 
great dramas of history, the overture to its most solemn trilo- 
gies. Prophecy, which is often faith eloquent, not only im- 
pels men and nations, it also sustains. In Israel it tapped the 
deepest springs of hope, vengeance, fame, and power. It even 
played a role in the first Christian communities, once they had 
outlived the persuasion of an imminent judgment. Men like 
Melito of Sardis and Origen could ambition for the new religion 
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power and peace as great as those of Rome herself. The apoc- 
alyptic literature of the Jews, the Sibylline oracles, the fiery 
menaces of the Christian martyrs, had their part in weaken- 
ing the Roman vigor, greater than the visions and prophecies 
of the dervishes in wresting the Soudan from European control. 
How sadly interesting it is to observe the tenacity of Welsh 
and Irish resistance to the political expansion of England, 
under the ‘‘rude, harsh-sounding rhymes ”’ of Cadwallon and 
brave Urien, and 
* Modred, whose magic song 
Made huge Plinlimmon bow his cloud-topped head!” 

The opening of the New World to European man made him 
search the records of history for any earlier traces of its exist- 
ence. He was unable, as yet, to learn of Norse discoveries, 
and other possible temporary colonizations. But he knew the 
Irish legend of the Island of St. Brendan, around which had 
crystallized the memories of the Lost Atlantis, of Ogygia and 
Meropis and the ‘‘ Seven Cities of Antilia.’? Vague echoes of 
Aristotle, Plutarch, Aelian, Strabo and others floated through 
his mind. Perhaps, too, the hardy, insatiate sailormen of 
Venice, like the brothers Zeno, had really discovered a Western 
‘‘Land of Scots.’ In turn, the ‘‘Lost Tribes,’’ the merchants 
of Tyre or Carthage, the Christian Apostles, seemed to have 
had knowledge of it. Though our medizval man was unaware 
that the archives of the Vatican contained a letter of Innocent 
III. (1198-1216) that vaguely refers to it, he knew that somehow 
Europe had never lost the dim poetic consciousness of a distant 
better world which flashes out in Horace (Epod. XVI, 41): 

“Nos manet Oceanus circum vagus; arva, beata 
Petamus arya, divites et insulas 
Reddit ubi Cererem tellus inarata quotannis,” ' 

If Columbus saw the prophecies of his discovery in Isaias 
(lv., 5; Ix., 9), 

“For the islands wait for me, and the ships of the sea in the begin- 
ning, that I may bring thy sons from afar, their silver and their gold 
with them,” ; 





'“T he boundless Ocean waits on us ; let us seek its blessed plains, and the rich 
islands where yearly the unvexed earth gives up its harvest.”’ 
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he also had read in Seneca the still more specific description 
of his great deed, taken from the chorus to the ‘‘ Medea’’ 
(II, 371): 
“ Venient annis 

Saecula seris quibus Oceanus 

Vineula rerum laxet, et ingens 

Pateat tellus, Tiphysque novos 

Delegat orbes, nec sit terris 

Ultima Thule.” 


Petrarch in one of his Canzoni had spoken of 


“the expectant eyes 
Of far-off nations in a world remote.” 


Pulci in the Morgante Maggiore was aware that 
* At our antipodes are cities, states 
And throngéd empires, ne’er divined of yore,” 
and Tasso may have located in the same region his garden of 
Armida. I pass over the glimmerings of memory or the flashes 
of prophecy that the old Keltic literature retains. They may 
best be seen in Alfred Nutt’s essay on ‘‘ The Irish Vision of 
the Happy Otherworld.’’* 


Perhaps it is to these poetic musings, these visionary long- 
ings to pierce the mystery of the Western immensities, that 
we owe the preservation of archaic traditions concerning a 
transatlantic world. 


However, once a pathway was opened across the ocean, and 
the magnitude of the voyages of Columbus fully grasped, 
prophecies of a more definite character were heard.* 


'« There shall come a time in ages remote, when Ocean shall unloose all checks 
and bonds of life, and a vast continent shall appear. A pilot shall find new worlds, 
and Thule shall be no more Earth’s bourn.’”’ 

* The Voyage of Bran, Son of Febal, to the Land of the Living. An old Irish 
Saga, now first edited, with translation, notesand glossary, by Kuno Meyer, with an 
Essay upon the Irish Vision of the Happy Otherworld and the Keltic doctrine of 
Rebirth : by Alfred Nutt, London. D. Nutt, 1895 

*For the text of many of the following quotations Iam indebted to a curious 
monograph of Charles Sumner (Boston, 1874) entitled ‘‘ Prophetic Voices Concern- 
ing America,”’ originally published in the Atlantic Monthly. The order and com- 
ments are my own. 
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In 1595 Chapman passes from the translation of Homer to 
celebrate in his ‘‘ Guiana,’’ the land 
“Where new Britannia humbly kneels to heaven, 
The world to her, and both at her blest feet 
In whom the circles of all empire meet.” 
His contemporary, Drayton, praises Virginia as ‘‘ Earth’s 
only paradise,’’ where 
“the golden age 
Still nature’s laws doth give, 
No other cares that tend 
But them to defend 
From winter’s rage 
That long there doth not live.’” 

Such general estimates of the New World’s future soon 
gave way to many specific prophecies, so comprehensive and 
correct that there are to-day few lines of national develop- 
ment, actual or prospective, that do not seem to have suggested 
themselves to the observing mind, at home and abroad, before 
the opening of this century. 

That America would be one day the rival of Hurope in trade 
and industry seems to have suggested itself very early. In 
1705 was published a poem of Abraham Cowley, in which he 


maintains that the cocoa palm alone is enough to enrich the 
New World: 


“While she preserves this Indian palm alone, 
America can never be undone, 
Embowelled and of all her gold bereft, 
Her liberty and cocoas only left, 
She’s richer than the Spaniard with his theft.” 
The poem was in all probability written in 1667. Sir Thomas 
Browne (d. 1682), kindly old philosopher, was already satis- 
fied that the balance of trade would one day pass across: the 
Atlantic. In reply to some prophetic verses of a friend he 
wrote the following lines : 
“When New England shall double New Spain, 
When Jamaica shall be lady of the isles and the Main, 
When Spain shall be in America 


‘His friend, Shakespeare, speaks of the ‘‘still-vexed Bermoothes”’ in the ‘Tem- 
pest’ only to arouse a poignant regret that our destinies did not sweep within the 
vision of that most solemn and accurate of political and social prophets. 
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And Mexico shall prove a Madrid ; 
When Africa shall no more sell out their blacks 
To makes slaves and drudges to the American tracts, 


When America shall cease to send out its treasure, 
But employ it at home in American pleasure ; 

When the New World shall the Old invade, 

Nor count them their lords, but their fellows in trade, 


Then think strange things have come to light, 
Whereof but few have had a foresight.” 


In 1794 Richard Brinsley Sheridan, speaking in fhe House 
of Commons, declared that America was ‘‘ hourly clearing the 
paths of unbounded opulence,’’ and that she had monopolized 
the advantages abandoned by England : 

“QO, turn your eyes to her; view her situation, her happiness, her 
content; observe her trade and her manufactures adding daily to her 
general credit, to her future enjoyments, and to her public resources, her 
name and government rising above the nations of Europe with a simple 
but commanding dignity, that wins at once the respect, the confidence, 
and the affection of the world.” 


Jlearly the English colonies had emancipated themselves 


from the slavish condition which Defoe imagined for them in 
his ‘‘ Plan of the English Commerce,” in which book he says: 


“What a glorious trade to England it would be to have those colo- 
nies increased with a million of people, to be clothed, furnished, and 
supplied with all their needful things, food excepted, only from us, and 
tied down forever to us by that immortal indissoluble bond of trade, 
their interest.” 

That the colonies were capable of becoming a sea-power one 
day was clearly expressed by the Southwalk brewer, Sir Josiah 
Childs, whom D’Israeli calls a ‘‘ true philosophic predictor.” 


In his ‘‘ New Discourse of Trade’’ (1688) he calls attention to 
the fact that 


“of all the American plantations his Majesty hath none so apt for the 
building of shipping as New England, nor none comparably so qualified 
for breeding of seamen, not only by reason of the natural industry of 
the people, but principally by reason of their cod and mackerel fisheries.” 
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His contempory, Dr. Charles Davenant, cousin of ‘‘rare Sir 
William,’’ commenting, in a discourse on the Plantation 
Trade, on these remarks of Childs, adds: 


“So that if we should go to cultivate among them the art of naviga- 
tion and teach them to have a naval force, they may set up for them- 
selves and make the greater part of our West India trade precarious.” 


The mastery of the sea, according toa letter of John Adams, 
written at Worcester in 1755, when he was under twenty, could 
not fail to fall to America in the contingency of the conquest 
of Canada by England : 

“Should this be the case, since we have, I may say, all the naval 
stores of the nations in our hands, it will be easy to obtain the mastery 
of the seas; and then the united forces of Europe will not be able to 
subdue us. The only way to keep us from setting up for ourselves is to 
disunite us. Divide et impera.” 


Early in 1780, there was published a remarkable ‘‘ Memo- 
rial to the Sovereigns of Europe,”’ signed by Thomas Pownall, 
(1722-1808). He had been successively governor of Massachu- 
setts Bay, New Jersey and South Carolina. Pownall was the 
first to call attention to the magnificent waterways of the great 


lakes and the Mississippi: 


“The lakes appear to be the avenue, the centre of a dominion, 
whose influence by an infinite number of rivers, creeks, and streams, 
extends itself through all and every part of the continent, supported by 
the communication of and alliance with the waters of the Mississippi.” 


In the ‘‘Memorial”’ he tells the kings and potentates of 
Europe: 


“ North America is become anew primary planet in the system of the 
world, which, while it takes its own course, must have effect on the orbit 
of every other planet, and shift the common centre of gravity of the 
whole system of the European world. North America is de facto an 
independent power, which has taken its equal status with other powers, and 
must beso dejure. . . . Theindependence of America is fixed as fate. 
She is mistress of her own future, knows that she is so, and will actuate 
that power which she feels she hath, so as to establish her own system, 
and to change the system of Europe.” 
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He compares the colonies to eaglets that commence the first 
efforts of their pinions from the high ground of improvement 
up to which the most enlightened parts of Europe have toiled. 
He dwells on their progressive population, their enormous 
abundance of bread-corn, their fisheries, ‘‘ which are mines of 
more solid riches than all the silver of Potosi,’’ their inventive 
spirit, and their commercial activity. He foretells that the 
new State will be an active naval power, the arbitress of com- 
merce, and perhaps the mediatrix of peace; that her people 
will build and navigate ships cheaper than any country in 
Europe; that the peculiar articles of trade to be had only in 
America will give hersupremacy ; that she will not long suffer 
the monopoly of the Hudson Bay Company, and will soon be 
found trading in the South Sea, in China, and the Spice Islands 
of the Dutch. He sees in spirit that there will be an almost 
general emigration to her shores, that she will become a free 
port to the world and obtain free trade in return, and thus 
become the world’s chief carrier. Already he forestalls the 
desire of Washington that America shall avoid all ‘‘entan- 
gling alliances with European powers other than commercial.”’ 
It is his belief, however, that one day there will be a rejunc- 
ture by alliance with England because of the manifold simi- 
larity of living and thinking, manners and fashions, language 
and old habits of national love, ‘‘the very indentings of the 
fracture where North America is broken off from Europe.”’ 
There is a strange historical second sight in the assertion that 
the sovereigns of Europe who have neglected to interweave 
their interests with this rising state will call upon their wise 
men, but in vain: 


“Come, curse me this people, for they are too mighty for me.” 


The last lines seem like an echo of another prophecy in 
Cowley’s poem already mentioned. Addressing the New 
World, he says: 
* Long rolling years shall late bring on the times, 

When with your gold debauched and ripened crimes, 

Europe, the world’s most noble part, shall fall 

Upon her banished gods and virtue call 
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In vain, while foreign and domestic war 

At once shall her distracted bosom bar. 
Forlorn, and to be pitied even by you ; 
Meanwhile your rising glory you shall view, 
Wit, learning, virtue, discipline of war, 
Shall for protection to your world repair 
And fix a long illustrious empire there.” 


During this century the splendid and growing unity of 
the United States has been the theme of more than one philo- 
sophical writer on our country. De Tocqueville wrote in 
1835, in his epoch-making ‘‘ Democracy in America,’’ as 
follows : 


“The Americans of the United States, whatever they do, will become 
one of the greatest peoples of the earth; they will cover, with their 
offshoots, almost all North America. ‘The continent which they inhabit 
is their domain; it cannot escape them.” 


Cobden gave fundamental reasons for this when he wrote in 
1849, that 


“Race, religion, language, traditions are becoming bonds of’ union 
and not the parchment title-deeds of sovereigns ” ; 


that henceforth these instincts will 


“warn rulers that the acquisition of fresh territory by force of arms 
will only bring embarrassments and civil war, instead of that increased 
strength which, in ancient times, when people were transferred like flocks 
of sheep from one king to another, always accompanied the incorporation 
of new conquests.” 


The stirring words of De Tocqueville recall the no less 
brilliant paragraph of John Bright’s speech at Birmingham, 
in 1862: 


“T have a far other and far brighter vision before my gaze. It may 
he but a vision, but I will cherish it. 1 see one vast confederation 
stretching from the frozen North in unbroken line to the glowing South, 
and from the wild billows of the Atlantic westward to the calmer waters 
of the Pacific main, . . . and I see one people and one law, and one 
language, and one faith, and over all that wide continent the home of 


freedom, and the refuge for the oppressed of every race and of every 
clime.” 
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More than once the men of the eighteenth century expressed 
the idea that the fortune of empire was moving Westward. 
Less romantic than the visions of Oisin or Bran, these prophetic 
voices are worthy of note for their tone of absolute conviction. 
In the only poem known to have been found among his works, 
entitled ‘‘On the Prospect of Planting Arts and Learning in 
America,’’ and dated about 1726, the famous Bishop Berkeley 
clothed in immortal verse his own firm belief in the future of 
the great Western world : 

“There shall be sung another golden age, 
The rise of empire and of arts, 
The good and great inspiring epic rage, 


The wisest heads and noblest hearts. 


“ Not such as Europe breeds in her decay ; 
Such as she bred when fresh and young, 
When heavenly flame did animate her clay, 
By future poets shall be sung. 


“ Westward the course of empire takes its way ; 
The four first Acts already past, 
A fifth shall close the Drama with the day: 
Time’s noblest offspring is the last.” 


Of this extraordinary prophecy, which resembles very much 
the thought of the poet Cowley, Daniel Webster said : 

“Tt was an intuitive glance into futurity; it was a grand conception, 
strong, ardent, glowing, embracing all time since the creation of the 
world and all regions of which that world is composed, and judging of 
the future by just analogy with the past. And the inimitable imagery 
and beauty with which the thought is expressed, joined to the conception 
itself, render it one of the most striking passages in our language.” 


There is in Galt’s ‘‘ Life of Benjamin West”’ a very curious 
passage in which is related the meeting at Rome in 1760 of the 
painter and a certain famous improvisatore. Weare told that 
after singing the darkness which for so many years veiled 
America from the eyes of Science, and also the fulness of time 
when the purposes for which this continent had been raised 
from the deep would be manifest, the poet hailed the youth 
before him as an instrument of heaven to raise there a taste 
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for the arts which elevate man, and an assurance of refuge to 
science and knowledge when, in the old age of Europe, they 
should have forsaken her shores. Then in the spirit of prophecy 
he sang: 

Sut all things of heavenly origin, like the sun, move Westward ; 
truth and art have their periods of shining and of night. Rejoice, then, 
O Venerabie Rome, in thy divine destiny; for though darkness over- 
shadow thy seats, and though thy mitred head must descend into the 
dust, thy spirit immortal and undecayed already spreads towards a new 
world.” 


John Adams used to say that nothing was more ancient in 
his memory than the observation that arts, science, and empire 
had traveled Westward. He has handed down a couplet with 
the tradition that it had been drilled by the Pilgrim Fathers 
into a rock on the shore of Monument Bay in the old Colony 
of Plymouth : 

“The Eastern nations sink, their glory ends, 


And Empire rises where the sun descends.” 


A similar reflection is met with in the unsympathetic 
Burnaby’s ‘‘ Travels Through the Middle Settlements of North 
America in 1759 and 1760” ; 

“An idea, strange as it is visionary, has entered into the minds of the 
generality of mankind, that empire is travelling Westward; and every 
one is looking forward with eager and impatient expectation to that 
destined moment when America is to give the law to the rest of th 
world.” 


Samuel Sewall (1652-1730), Chief Justice of Massachusetts 
in 1718, quotes from Isaias (XI. 14) in the preface to his 
“Apocalyptica’’: ‘‘ But they shall fly upon the shoulders of 
the Philistines toward the West.’’ He is of opinion that the 
‘New Heaven and the New Earth’’ are America: 

“New Jerusalem will not straiten and enfeeble; but wonderfully 
develop and invigorate Christianity in the several Quarters of the World, 
in Asia, in Africa, in Europe, and in America. And one that has been 


born or hath lived in America more than three score years; it may be 


pardonable for him to ask, Why may not that be the place of New 
Jerusalem ?” 


2UB 
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He would no longer call it America, but Columbina, ‘‘from 
the magnanimous hero, Christopher Columbus, the Genoese 
first explorer and plainly divinely appointed discoverer of these 
lands.’’ 

This idea of the westward course of Empire recurs again 
in the correspondence of the learned and witty Abbé Galvani 
(1728-1787). Ina letter dated at Naples, July 28, 1778, he 
says to his correspondent : 

“You will at this time have decided the greatest revolution of the 
globe, namely, if it is America which is to reign over Europe, or if it is 
Europe which is to continue to reign over America. I will wager in 
favor of America, for the reason merely physical that for five thousand 
years genius has turned opposite to the diurnal motion, and traveled from 
the East to the West.” 


In another letter written from Naples to Madame @’ Epinay, 
May 18, 1776, he foretells the success of the American Revolu- 
tion and announces the decay of. Europe: 


“Livy said of his age which so much resembled ours: ‘ We are in an 
age where the remedies hurt as much as the vices.’ Do you know the 
reality ? The time has come of the total fall of Europe and of trans- 
migration to America. All here turns into rottenness,—religion, laws, 
arts, sclences,—and all hastens to renew itself in America. ‘This is not 
a jest, nor is it an idea drawn from the English quarrels; I have said it, 
announced it, preached it, for more than twenty years, and I have con- 
stantly seen my prophecies come to pass. Therefore, do not buy your 
house in the Chaussée d’Antin; you must buy it in Philadelphia. My 
trouble is that there are no abbeys in America.” 


Akin to these prophetic utterances are the fine lines of the 
contemporary poet Mason. He declares that the corruption 
of the House of Commons will increase : 


* Till, mocked and jaded with the puppet play, 
Old England’s genius turns with scorn away, 
Ascends his sacred bark, the sails unfurl’d, 
And steers his State to the wide Western World. 
High on the helm majestic Freedom stands, 
In act of cold contempt she waves her hands; 
Take, slaves, she cries, the realms that I disown, 
Renounce your birthright and destroy my throne!” 
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Statesmen and political thinkers could not but notice that 
the exhausting of continental Europe by the dynastic wars of 
the eighteenth century coincided with the rapid growth of 
the English colonies, and that the expulsion of France from 
North America left only English colonies, already embittered 
against the mother country, and conscious of illimitable des- 
tiny. The literary forces which had been creating the new 
philosophy of humanity, the rights of man, the dream of a 
new and model state, had their broadest and most propitious 
field in the English colonies, where, in turn, all such writings 
fed the hopes of independence. Coupled with this went the 
idea that once these colonies threw off the yoke of England 
they must develop and expand until the whole New World fell 
under their control. In a letter attributed to the Marquis de 
Montcalm, dated October 1, 1758, he says: 

« All these informations which I every day receive confirm me in my 
opinion that England will one day lose her colonies on the continent of 
America.” 

And in another letter, dated Quebec, August 24, 1759, the 
eve of the fatal battle of the Plains of Abraham, he writes: 


“T shall at least console myself in my defeat and on the loss of the 
colony, by the full persuasion that this defeat will one day serve my 
country more than a victory, and that the conqueror, in aggrandizing 
himself, will find his tomb in the country he gainsfrom us. . . . All 
the English colonies would long since have shaken off the yoke, each 
province would have formed itself into a little independent republic, if 
the fear of seeing the French at their door had not been a check upon 
them. . . . Canada, once taken by the English, would in a few 
years suffer much more from being forced tobe English, . . . They 
would soon be of no use to England, and perhaps they would oppose 


her.” 


Ten years later, the powerful minister De Choiseul made 
these views his own. In a letter to Du Chatelet, July 15, 
1768, he says: 


“ According to the prognostications of sensible men, who have an 


opportunity to study the character of the Americans and to measure their 
progress from day to day in the spirit of independence, this separation of 
the American colonies from the metropolis must sooner or later come.” 
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In a letter of November 9, 1768, we read : 


“ Without exaggerating the projects or the union of the Colonies, the 


time of their independence is very near. . . . Three years ago the 


separation of the English colonies was looked upon as an object of atten- 
tion for the next generation; the germs were observed, but no one could 
foresee that they would be so speedily developed. This new order of 
things, this event which will necessarily have the greatest influence on 
the political system of Europe, will probably be brought about within a 
very few years.” 

By these remarks he forestalls the prophecy of Pownall, 
quoted above, by some twelve years, and lets the reader see 
that European monarchy was already conscious, throughout 
its entire system, of the philosophical gravity of the situation 
whose elements were then stirring. 

It could not but follow that fhe widest expansion should be 
imagined for the new State, the throes of whose birth were 
even then upon the world. For two centuries missionaries, 
merchants, and travellers, had been mapping out its possible 
boundaries, threading all its magnificent water-ways of com- 
munication, noting the extremities of climate and healthful- 
ness, its illimitable capacities of self-sustenance. The hardi- 
ness and ambition of the colonists were by-words in every 
salon of Europe. And it seemed to the philosophers of society 
who then abounded, that the new State ought at once to spread 
the pegs of its tabernacles so as to cover the whole continent, 
and give to humanity the example of a world truly new and 
healthy in every member of the body politic. The Revolution 
was yet before the men of Europe; they still indulged in the 
golden dream of a reign of absolute reason. The inevitable 
shadows and failures and imperfections of the new times had 
not yet been revealed to them by experience, the corrector and 
adapter of reason. They had yet to learn that the perfection 
of civil government comes from normal growth and natural 
development, not from the cabinet of the statesman, nor from 
the recesses of the philosopher’s brain. 

As early as 1780 the idealist Abbé Raynal saw the inevi- 
table expansion of the English colonies in America. The last 
chapter of his work, ‘‘The Philosophical and Political His- 
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tory of the Establishments and of the Commerce of Europeans 
in the Two Indies,’’ contains some very striking paragraphs: 


“The new hemisphere must detach itself some day from the old. 
The great dismemberment is prepared in Europe by the fermentation 
and the shock of our opinions; by the overthrow of our rights, which 
created our courage; by the luxury of our courts and the wretchedness 
of our fields; by the hate, enduring forever, between the cowards who 
possess all, and the robust, even the virtuous, who have nothing more to 
lose than life. It is prepared in America by the growth of population, 


of agriculture, of industry and of intelligence. All moves to this scis- 


S10. 


In an earlier edition he had underrated the quality of 
American intelligence. But before the vigorous reply of Jef- 
ferson could reach him he had risen toa higher view of the 
future of our national mind, and wrote as follows in the last 
edition of his work : 

“Perhaps then it will be seen that America is favorable to genius, to 
the creative arts of peace and of society. A new Olympus, an Arcadia, an 
Athens, a new Greece, will produce on the continent, or in the archi- 
pelago which surrounds it, Homers, Theocrituses, and especially Anac- 
reons. Perhaps another Newton will rise in the new Britain. It is from 
English America, no doubt, that will shoot forth the first ray of the 
sciences, if they are to appear at last under a sky so long clouded. By 
singular contrast with the ancient world, where the arts passed from the 
South towards the North, in the New we shall witness the North enlight- 
ening the South. Let the English clear the land, purify the air, change 
the climate, ameliorate nature; a new universe will proceed from their 
hands for the glory and the happiness of humanity.” 

This combination of of literature and American democracy is 
met with in the writings of a French statesman, Antoine Marie 
Cérisier, whom John Adams declared in 1782, ‘‘one of the great- 
est historians and political characters in Europe, exceedingly 
devoted by principle and affection to the American cause.”’ 
It was his earnest wish that the Canadians and French emi- 
grants should enter the new Confederation, and in a compara- 
tive study of ancient and modern republics he catches in 
advance the strains of future dramatists of the New World, 
‘‘whose masterpieces shall breathe and inspire the hatred of 
tyrants and despots.”’ 
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In a work published in 1778, entitled ‘‘ Impartial Observa- 
tions of a True Dutchman, in Answer to the Address of a self- 
styled Good Dutchman to his Compatriots,’’ we read the fol.- 
lowing semi-prophetic words: 

“Englishmen! it is necessary for you to submit to your destiny, and 
renounce people who do not wish longer to recognize you. To avoid giv- 
ing them anxiety, and to prevent all dispute in the future, have the cour- 
age to abandon to them the surrounding countries which have not yet thrown 
off your yoke. . . Let Canada inake a fourteenth Confederate State! 
What glory for you to have labored first for this interesting revolution ! 
What glory for you that these settlements, the issue of your bosom, ar¢ 
associated with a powerful confederation and govern themselves as a 
republic !” 

Two years later, in a work on ‘‘ The Destiny of America,” 
this seer proclaimed thatall the American colonies and islands 
must become independent unless the ocean was to be reddened 
with blood. 


“Then would the root of all future wars be removed, and a universal! 
peace made possible by the absolute freedom of both Americas from all 
European control.” 


Haliburton, in his ‘‘Clockmaker,’’ might treat with caustic 


humor our attempts to secure ‘‘a little strip of land, half fog, 
half bog, atween the State of Maine and New Brunswick ; 
nothin’ but wood, water and snakes, and no bigger than 
Scotland.’’ Richard Cobden, writing in 1849, was of opinion 
that Canada and the United States must some day be practi- 
cally one. In this letter, first made known by Charles Sum- 
ner, he says to his correspondent : 


“T agree with you that nature has decided that Canada and th 
United States must become one, for all purposes of free intercommuni- 
cation. Whether they also shall be united in the same Federal Goyern- 
ment must depend upon the two parties to the union.” 

These words are a strange echo of the statement of John 
Adams in 1785, that— 

“Canada and Nova Scotia must soon be ours; there must be war for 
it; they know how it will end, but the sooner the better. This done, wi 
shall be forever at peace; till then, never.” 

In spite of the genius and persistence of Adams and Frank- 
lin, and the apparent good will of Lord Shelburne and his rep- 
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resentatives Oswald and Vaughan, at the signing of the Treaty 
of Paris in 1783, the proposed and almost accepted cession of 
Canada and Nova Scotia did not take place. What it meant 
in the thought of Franklin is evident from the following pas- 
sage of a letter to Lord Kames, written in 1759: 

“No one can more sincerely rejoice than I do on the reduction of 
Canada; and this not merely as I am a colonist, but as Iam a Briton. I 
have long been of opinion that the foundations of the future grandeur 
and stability of the British Empire lie in America; and though, like other 
foundations, they are low and little now, they are nevertheless broad and 
strong enough to support the greatest political structure that human wis- 
dom ever yet erected. I am, therefore, by no means, for restoring Canada 
to France. If we keep it, all the country from the St. Lawrence to the 
Mississippi will, in another century, be filled with British people. Brit- 
ain itself will become vastly more populous by the immense increase of 
its commerce; the Atlantic Sea will be covered with your trading ships: 
and your naval power, thence continually increasing, will extend your 
influence round the globe and awe the world.” 

If that extraordinary man, Samuel Champlain, had not 
foretold the same, it would be strange to hear the prophecy of 
the Panama and Nicaragua Canals from the lips of the versa- 
tile and witty Abbé Grégoire, one of the constitutional bishops ; 
to hear also of the completed freedom of the Antilles, a cent- 
ury before its accomplishment ! 

In 1791 he had foretold that ‘‘a day would come when the 
rays of the light-giving orb would no longer fall upon irons 
and slaves,’? and in 1808, in a work on the literature of the 
negroes, he writes : 

“The American continent, asylum of liberty, is moving towards an 
order of things which will be common to the Antilles, and the course 
of which all the powers combined cannot arrest. 

“When an energetic and powerful nation, to which everything pre- 
sages high destinies, stretching its arms upon the two oceans, Atlantic 
and Pacific, shall direct its vessels from one to the other by an abridged 
route,—it may be in cutting the Isthmus of Panama; it may be in form- 
ing a canal communicating, as has been proposed, by the River St. John 
and the Lake of Nicaragua,—it will change the face of the commercial 
world and the face of empires. Who knows if America will not then 
avenge the outrages she has received, and if our old Europe, placed in 
the rank of a subaltern, will not become a colony of the New World?” 
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The prophecies of Grégoire and Cérisier recur more explic- 
itly in De Tocqueville’s ‘* Democracy in America”? : 

“At an epoch which we can call near, since it concerns the life of a 
peopie, the Anglo-Americans will cover all the immense territory com- 
prised between the polar ice and the tropics; they will spread from the 
shores of the Atlantic Ocean even to the coasts of the Southern Sea.” 

He goes on to declare, in the words of Charles Sumner, 
that many centuries will pass before the different offshoots of 
this race will cease to present acommon physiognomy, that no 
epoch can be foreseen when in the New World there will be 
any permanent inequality of conditions, and that there are 
processes of association and of knowledge by which the people 
are assimilated with each other and with the rest of the world. 
He concludes: 

“There will then come a time when there will be in North America 
one hundred and fifty millions of men, equal together, who will all belong 
to the same family, will have the same point of departure, the same 
civilization, the same language, the same religion, the same habits, the 
aume manners, and over which thought will circulate in the same form 
and paint itself in the same colors. All else is doubtful, but this is 
certain. Ifere is a fact entirely new, of which imagination can hardly 


> “ 


seize the extent.’ 

John Adams seems to have thrown out the germinal idea 
of this prophecy when, in 1787, he wrote his ‘‘ Defence of the 
American Constitutions.’’ Though a domestic prophecy it may 
be included here, because it was penned in London: 


“The United States of America have exhibited, perhaps, the first 

example of governments erected on the simple principle of nature: 

Thirteen governments thus founded on the natural authority of 

the people alone, without 2 pretence of miracle or mystery, and which 

are destined to spread over the northern part of that whole quarter of 

the globe, are a great point gained in favor of the rights of mankind. 
The experiment is made and has completely succeeded.” 

In the last chapter of the same book this father of the 
Republic writes : 

“A prospect into futurity in America is like contemplating the 
heavens through the telescope of Herschel. Objects stupendous in their 
magnitudes and motions strike us from all quarters and fill us with 
amazement.” 
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A hundred years ago it seemed a very remote possibility 
that the English tongue should become the most widespread 
and influential of the world’s vernaculars. Yet we find a sus- 
picion of the truth in a letter of David Hume to Gibbon, in 
1767 : 

“QOur solid and unceasing establishments in America, where we need 
less dread the inundations of barbarians, promise a superior stability and 
duration to the English language.” 


John Adams was unaware of this prophecy when he wrote 


PQ 


from London in 1780 to the President of Congress : 


“English is destined to be in the next and succeeding centuries more 


generally the language of the world than Latin was in the past or 
French in the present age. ‘he reason of this is obvious,—because the 
increasing population of America, and their universal connection and 
correspondence with all nations, will, aided by the influence of England 
in the world, whether great or small, force their language into general 
use, in spite of all the obstacles that may be thrown in their way, if any 
such there should be.” 

In the same year he writes again: 

“You must know that I have undertaken to prophesy that English 
will be the most respectable language in the world and the most uni- 
versally read and spoken in the next century, if not before the close of 
this.” 


Quite in line with this prophecy is the admission of the 
German philologist Grimm, that this language seems chosen, 
like its people, to rule in future times in a still greater way 
throughout the earth. Scarcely ten years have passed since 
Doellinger, speaking before the Bavarian Academy of Sciences 
at Munich on ‘‘ The part taken by North America in Litera- 
ture’? made his own the vision of John Adams: 


“English is at present the spoken and written language of ninety 
millions of people; it is the common language of two nations, each of 
which is a world power. Each, despite a diversity of interests, is physi- 
cally and intellectually bound to the other. They must, therefore, in 
the future, continue to possess the same literature, and with it a common 
store of ideas and theories. T’o the Anglo-Saxon race, rather than to 


the German or the Slav, is assigned in the coming age the intellectual 
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supremacy that in ancient times belonged to the Greeks and afterwards 
to the Romans. The Germans will have their share in this primacy, 


and assuredly it will not be a small one; but they will have it indirectly 
merely—through the medium of the English language.” 


Do we not seem to hear again the victorious strain of 
Daniel (1562-1619), the poet-laureate of James I ? 
“Who in time knows whither we may vent 
The treasures of our tongue? To what strange shores 
This gain of our best glory shall be sent, 
T’ enrich unknowing nations with our stores ? 
What worlds, in the yet unformed Occident, 
May ’come refined with the accents that are ours?” 

The generous culture of an ideal humanity which filled the 
minds of the men of the last century is responsible for certain 
splendid prophecies of a new and faultless state across the 
Atlantic, coupled with the belief that this state is to arise in 
the English colonies. Such prophecies are all the more note- 
worthy when they come from the hereditary foe of England. 
Perhaps some such vision was in the mind of Montesquieu 
when he wrote in the ‘‘ Esprit des Lois’’ (1748), that 
“we should see great peoples form themselves in the very forests which 
England sent them to inhabit.” 


Certainly the philosophic wits of the court of Louis XV. 
discussed the appearance of a state which should remedy by 
spirit and example the dying monarchies of Europe. In his 
‘“Thoughts on the Reformation of a State,’’ about 1745, the 
Marquis d’Argenson, sometime minister of foreign affairs, 
wrote as follows: 

“ Another great event to happen upon the round earth is this: The 
English have in North America domains great, strong, rich, well-regu- 
lated. There are in New England a parliament, governors, troops, white 
inhabitants in abundance, riches and mariners, which is worse. I say 
that some bright morning these dominions can separate from England, 
rise and erect themselves into an independent republic. What will hap- 
pen from this? Do people think of this? A country well regulated by 
the arts of Europe, in condition to communicate with it by the present 
perfection of its marine, and which by this will appropriate our arts in 
proportion to their improvement. Patience! Such a country will make 
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in some centuries great progress in population and in politeness; such a 
country will render itself in a short time master of America, and espe- 
cially of the gold mines. . . . And you will then see how the earth 
will be beautiful! What culture! What new arts and new sciences! 
What safety for commerce! Navigation will precipitate all peoples 
towards each other. A day will come when one will go in a populous 
and regulated city of California as one goes in the stage-coach of Meaux.” 

About the same time his contemporary, Turgot, in turn 
seminarist, encyclopedist, statesman, financier, minister of 
the marine and reformer, foresaw almost from the seclusion of 
his seminary cloister the establishment of a@ new world power 
beyond the Atlantic. Ata later period, in 1770, he wrote to 
the English philosopher, Josiah Tucker : 

“As a citizen of the world I see with joy the approach of an event 
which, more than the books of all philosophers, will dissipate the phan- 
toms of commercial jealousy. I mean the separation of your colonies 
from the mother country, which will be followed soon by that of all 
America from Europe. It is then that the discovery of this part of the 
world will become to us truly useful. It is then that it will multiply 
our employments more abundantly than when we purchased them with 
torrents of blood.” 


The following paragraph from his letter to Dr. Richard 
Price on the American Constitution, written in 1778, sums up 
the ardent aspirations of all the European friends of human 
progress and happiness : 


“Tt is impossible not to offer vows that this people may arrive at all 
the prosperity of which it is susceptible. It is the hope of the human 
race. It can become its model. It must prove to the world, by the fact, 
that men can be free and tranquil, and can dispense with the chains of 
all kinds which tyrants and charlatans of every cloth have pretended to 
impose under the pretext of public good. It must give the example of 
political liberty, of religious liberty, of commercial and industrial liberty. 
The asylum which it opens to the oppressed of all nations must console 
the earth. The facility it affords for escape from a bad government will 
force the European governments to be just and enlightened. The rest of 
the world, little by little, will open their eyes to the nothingness of the 
illusions in which politicians have nursed them. ‘To this end it is neces- 
sary that America should take guarantees and should not become an 
image of Europe, a heap of divided powers, disputing about territory or 
commercial profits, and continually cementing the slavery of people with 
their own blood.” 
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Raynal, in the work already cited, turns a sorrowful eye 
towards the new people in the far western world, and ex- 
claims: 


“The mine is preparing beneath the foundations of our rocking em- 
pires. . . . While our people are weakening and succumbing to each 
other, population and egriculture are increasing in America. The arts 
transported by our care will quickly spring up there. This country, 
derived from nothing, burns to figure in turn upon the face of the globe 


and in the history of the world. O posterity’ thou wilt be more happy, 


perhaps, than thy unfortunate and contemptible ancestors.” 


Among the European friends of the new state one of the 
staunchest was Dr. Richard Price, of London, already referred 
to as correspondent of Turgot. Congress actually sent this 
good man a resolution expressing their ‘‘ desire to consider 
him as a citizen of the United States and to receive his assist- 
ance in regulating their finances.’’ Among other pamphlets 
he wrote, in 1784, ‘‘Observations on the Importance of the 
American Revolution and the Means of Making it a Benefit to 
the World.”’ He had already foretold the disruption of the 
New from the Old world as a new era in the annals of mankind. 
He now adds: 


“With heartfelt satisfaction I see the revolution in favor of universal 
liberty which has taken place in America,—a revolution which opens a 
new prospect in human affairs, and begins a new era in the history of 
mankind. . . . Perhaps I do not go too far when I say that, next to 
the introduction of Christianity among mankind, the American revolu- 
tion may prove the most important step in the progressive course of 
human improvement.” 


This was in 1784. The previous year Governor Pownall 
had written in the same strain to Franklin: 


“T write to congratulate you on the establishment of your country 
as a free and sovereign power, taking its equal station amongst the powers 
of the world. I congratulate you in particular as chosen by Providence 
to be a principal instrument in the great Revolution,—a revolution that 
has stronger marks of Divine interposition, superseding the ordinary 
course of human affairs, than any other event which this world has 
experienced.” 
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When Franklin was leaving Europe, in 1785, Pownall wrote 
him : 

“Adieu, my dear friend. You are going toa New World, formed to 
exhibit a scene which the Old World never yet saw. You leave me here 
in the Old World, which, like myself, begins to feel, as Asia hath felt, 
that it is wearing out apace. We shall never meet again on this earth; 
but there is another world where we shall, and where we shall be 
understood.” 


The last of these prophecies, and perhaps the most curious, 
is one to which the results of the late war with Spain lends 
immediate interest. It comes from the pen of D’ Aranda, the 
Spanish Ambassador at Parisin 1783. On the occasion of the 
signing of the Treaty of Paris he communicated to the King 
of Spain a secret memoir that was first published in a French 
translation by Muriel in 1837, as an appendix to ‘‘Coxe’s 
Memoirs of the House of Bourbon in Spain.’’ The Mexican 
historian, Lucas Alaman, says that it has a ‘‘just celebrity 
because results have made it pass for a prophecy.’’ The am- 
bassador writes to his king in a strain of deep dissatisfaction 
with the conduct of France during the American Revolution : 


“The independence of the English colonies has been acknowledged. 
This is for me an occasion of grief and dread. France has few posses- 
sions in America; but she should have considered that Spain, her intimate 
ally, has many, and that she is left to-day exposed to terrible shocks. 


her true interests in 


From the beginning France has acted contrary to 
encouraging and seconding this independence; I have so declared often 
to the ministers of this nation. What could happen better for France 
than to see the English and the Colonists destroy each other in a party 
warfare which could only augment her power and favor her interests ? 
The antipathy that reigns between France and England blinded the 
French cabinet; it forgot that its interest consisted in remaining a tran- 
quil spectator of this conflict ; and, once launched in the arena, it dragged 
us unhappily, and by virtue of the family compact, into a war entirely 
contrary to our own interests.” 


D’ Aranda foresaw with great precision the trend of politi- 
cal events in the New World, once the controlling influences of 
England and France were withdrawn. After touching on cer- 
tain general considerations, he goes on to depict the 
“dangers from the new power which we have just recognized in a coun- 
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try where there is no other in condition to arrest its progress. This 


Federal Republic is born a pigmy, so to speak. It required the support 
and the forces of two powers as great as Spain and France in order to 
obtain independence. A day will come when it will be a giant, even a colos- 
sus, formidable in these countries. It will then forget the benefits which 
it has received from the two powers, and will dream of nothing but to 
organize itself. Liberty of conscience, the facility for establishing a new 
population on immense lands, as well as the advantages of the new goy- 
ernment, will draw thither agriculturists and artisans from all the 
nations ; for men always run after fortune. And in a few years we shall 
see with true grief the tyrannical existence of this same colossus of which 


I speak.” 


To his prophetic eye the Floridas are already lost, and the 
balance of sea power gone over completely to the new state just 
rising in its puissant majesty along the Atlantic seaboard. 
What premonitions of Manila and Santiago could have been 
floating through the veteran statesman’s fancy as he penned 
the following ? 

“The first movement of this power, when it has arrived at its aggran- 
dizement, will be to obtain possession of the Floridas in order to domi- 
nate the Gulf of Mexico. After having rendered commerce with New 
Spain difficult for us, it will aspire to the conquest of this vast empire, 
which it will not be possible for us to defend against a formidable power 
established on the same continent and in its neighborhood. These fears 
are well-founded, sire; they will be changed into reality in a few years, 
if, indeed, there are not other disorders in our Americas still more fatal. 
This observation is justified by what has happened in all ages, and with 
all nations which have begun to rise. Man is the same everywhere; the 
difference of climate does not change the nature of our sentiments; he 
who finds the opportunity of acquiring power and aggrandizing himself, 
profits by it always. How then can we expect the Americans to respect 
the kingdom of New Spain, when they shall have the facility of possess- 
ing themselves of this rich and beautiful country? A wise policy coun- 
sels us to take precautions against evils which may happen. This thought 
has occupied my whole mind, since, as minister plenipotentiary of your 
Majesty, and conformably to your royal will and instructions, I signed 
the Peace of Paris. I have considered this important affair with all the 
attention of which I am capable, and after much reflection drawn from 
the knowledge, military as well as political, which I have been able to 
acquire in my long career, I think that, in order to escape the great losses 
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with which we are threatened, there remains nothing but the means 
which I am about to have the honor of exhibiting to your Majesty.” 

The plan of D’ Aranda was to establish a Spanish empire, 
divide Spanish America into three kingdoms, with an Infanta 
over each, and retain Cuba and Porto Rico, with some other 
states as Crown colonies. It was what Portugal did in Brazil. 
But some fate held the hand and brain of Spain, and paralyzed 
all the noble energies of which that people was once capable. 
The prophecy of D’ Aranda stands fulfilled to its last iota, and 
the further prophecy of Lucas Aleman as to the absorption of 
Mexico moves up to the front rank in the extraordinary drama 
that unrolls its vicissitudes with lightning-like rapidity. 


Out of all these prophecies and forecastings of the European 
mind there rises the complete and splendid vision of a bound- 
less new state, whose language shall be the English tongue, 
whose citizens shall be a new cosmopolitan race, whose indus- 
try and commerce shall flourish as those of Tyre and Sidon 
never did, whose power shall be irresistible on sea, and the 
very vastness of whose territory and political unity shall make 
it invincible. 

It is to be commensurate with North America, and one day 
Canada and Nova Scotia, Mexico and the Antilles, will be con- 
stituent parts of its vast domain. In this state, greater than 
ever an Alexander conceived or a Cesar compacted, are to 
reign ideal manhood, equal right, unchecked and unhampered 
development of every human capacity. Any European power 
that withstands it is destined, by an inexorable law, to go 
down in the conflict, leaving this Union of freemen ever more 
powerful and glorious. To unity of language and government 
shall correspond the unification of all geographical advan- 
tages, so that the citizens of this new state shall be able to 
cross it with ease in every direction and to circumnavigate it 
with the least discomfort and delay. Compared with this 
creation of the brain of man the Lost Atlantis is an inferior 
conception. So powerful will this state become that ancient 
Europe will be obliged to modify its monarchies before the 
pressure of an enormous, happy, progressive democracy. This 
future state appears in a certain mystic splendor, as a political 
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New Jerusalem, a new up-building of society from its original 
foundations. Preoccupied with their own woes, and influenced 
by an @ priori unreal philosophy, the prophets of Europe 
either foresaw for this state no slowness or imperfection of 
growth, or lost sight of such in contemplation of the certain 
result. Finally they saw in its agricultural and industrial] 
independence the only sure pledge of absolute and perpetual 
peace, a temptation and solicitation to all peoples to come 
voluntarily within the circle of its benefits,—an idea that 
finds eloquent expression in our own Barlow’s Columbiad 
(1807), which closes with a prayer that the new world-power 
may 
‘Bid the last breath of dire contention cease, 
And bind all regions in the league of peace ; 
3id one great empire, with extensive sway, 
Spread with the sun and bound the walls of day ; 
One centred system, one all-ruling soul, 
Live through the parts and regulate the whole.” 


3 


That ‘‘great republican,’ Sir William Jones, loved to 
dwell on this glorious dream and has left us in the following 
verses,—forerunners of Whitman and of Bryant,—what is, 
perhaps, the most elegant expression of so many oracular 
forebodings,—the horoscope, as it were, of the New World, 
cast beside the couch of its exhausted parent: 


“ Beyond the vast Atlantic deep 
A dome by viewless genii shall be raised, 
The walls of adamant, compact and steep, 
The portals with sky-tinctured gems emblazed. 
There, on a lofty throne shall virtue stand ; 
To her the youth of Delaware shall kneel ; 
And when her smiles rain plenty o’er the land, 
Bow, tyrants, bow beneath the ‘avenging steel !’ 
Commerce with fleets shall mock the waves, 
And arts that flourish not with slaves, 
Dancing with every grace and muse, 
Shall bid the valleys laugh and heavenly beams diffuse.” 


THomas J. SHAHAN. 





SOME PHASES OF SHAKSPEREAN INTER- 
PRETATION. 


It is with much dissatisfaction that a lover of Shakspere 
reads the various essays and volumes which pretend to show 
what the poet’s personal religious faith or opinion really 
was. Apparently such inquiry soon degenerates into active 
and unreasonable partisanship, in which desire and imagina- 
tion twist facts into all sorts of shapes. It is only necessary 
to examine nearly every modern critic of Shakspere, including 
one of the latest, George Brandes,' to show that the partisan is 
always behind theinterpreter. Sir William Fraser, generally 
well balanced, loses his self-control, like the others, when he 
touches the author of ‘‘ Hamlet.”? ‘*Two scenes in Shaks- 
pere,”’ Sir William says, in ‘‘Hic et Ubique,’’? ‘‘I have 
always regretted. I think that he transgresses in both the 
limits of art in different ways; they are to me most painful 
to read. The scene between Arthur and Hubert, in ‘ King 
John,’ and that between Glo’ster and Lady Anne, in ‘ Richard 
the Third.’ Iecan hardly suppose that such a scene as the 
latter can be true to nature. I hope that it is unnatural.’’ 
So far Sir William’s opinion is very well,—and, though emi- 
nent men of letters who assume to be psychologists tell us that 
Lady Anne did just what might have been expected of her; 
most of us doubtless have more sympathy with Sir William’s 
point of view. Suddenly, not willingly for a moment that 
even a pebble should be cast at the dramatist of his idolatry, 
he begins to interpret. ‘‘Has,’’ he asks, ‘‘ the idea suggested 
itself that this scene was put in by the poet to gratify Elizabeth 
by a reflection on her cousin and rival, Mary of Scotland, as 
to her marriage with the Duke of Orkney ?”’ 

Taking everything into consideration, this makes the judi- 
cious smile, and Sir William does the best he can, under the 
circumstances, by putting the suggestion in the form of a 


William Shakspere : a Critical Study. London: Wm. Heinemann. 
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question. Butit must be admitted that some of the inferences 
of Mr. Richard Simpson, of M. Rio, of Mr. Wilkes, who take 
a brief for Shakspere’s Catholicism, are as far-fetched as this 
chance guess of Sir William Fraser’s, or as the elaborate apolo- 
gias for his supposed indifference to religion made by Vehse, 
Laird, Kreysig or Tyler. The researches and opinions of 
the late Mr. Simpson are edited by Henry Sebastian Bowden, 
ofthe Oratory. ‘‘The Religion of Shakespeare ’’' isa valuable 
and interesting book, apart from what its author tries to prove, 
and to persons who have already made up their minds that all 
the greatest actors in the world’s history were of the one Faith, 
either by anticipation or participation, it will be delightfully 
edifying and perennially refreshing. For there can be nothing 
more permanently agreeable than to find one’s preferences cor- 
roborated in a well-printed, well-bound book. The defect in 
Mr. Simpson’s ‘‘ Religion of Shakespeare,’’? which Father 
Bowden has carefully revised, lies in the thesis that either the 
Catholic Church or the Protestant opinion makes or unmakes 
a poet, or that either or any other religion ‘‘ gives birth toa 
poet.’’ ‘‘The Reformed creed was,’’ Father Bowden says, ‘‘we 
think, from its negative and materialistic tendency, unfitted 
to give birth to a poet.’? And then he quotes Mr. Matthew 
Arnold: ‘‘Catholicism, from its antiquity, its pretensions to 
universality, from its really widespread prevalence, from its 
sensuousness, has something European, august and imagina- 
tive; Protestantism presents, from its inferiority in all these 
respects, something provincial, mean and prosaic.’’ It is not 
hard to admit this, nor is it hard to make manifest that the 
synthesizing power of the Church has gathered all that is 
beautiful and splendid about her; it is needless to express 
what is so evident. The narrow creed of Calvin cut away from 
the splendor and beauty even of the Bible it professed to 
idolize. But human nature and tradition and genius have 
been too strong for artificial bonds, even for that false asceti- 
cism which occasionally shows itself among Catholics them- 
selves. 

It is assumed, too, by many of the opposing interpreters of 
Shakspere that he was everything but a poet, although they 


“1The Religion of Shakespeare : Chiefly from the Writings of the late Richard 
Simpson, M. A. London: Burns & Oates. 
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pretend great reverence for him under this title ;—in reality, 
however, they strain every nerve to prove that he was a philoso- 
pher, a historian, a sociologist, a conscious psychologist, a 
doctor of laws in everything but title, a politician, a hater of 
the existing form of government, a conspirator against it in 
words, a devout and lettered theologian, a reformer, an accom- 
plished courtier, and a hundred other things ;—when, after 
all, he was something at least as great as all the fine attri- 
butes of man,—a poet. In spite of all protestations to the 
contrary, it is becoming more and more evident to the students 
of Shaksperean criticism that the synthetical, inexplicable 
divine poetic gift that made Shakspere what he was is the one 
factor which most of the learned gentlemen,—including Father 
Bowden, Professor Furnivall, Herr Vehse, e¢ al.,—dim some- 
what in analyzing the qualities. He is in love with truth 
and beauty, like all poets; and the higher the quality of the 
poet, the more he is in love with truth and beauty. Writers, 
like Father Bowden, Mr. Simpson, and certainly most of the 
men who take the opposite view of Shakspere’s religion, seem 
unwilling to leave much to God. They do not realize that 
what we call genius is beyond all explanation; but their read- 
ing of great poets, particularly of this great poet, ought to 
have taught them that the more universal a poet is, the easier 
it is for lesser minds to put what they like into his works. 
And they seem to forget, too, that history seen from the modern 
point of view is an illusion so far as it may be supposed to be 
a guide to the meaning of the past. This is less true of Father 
Bowden than of most others ; but sometimes he appears to lose 
sight of the difference in the attitude of Catholics before the 
Council of Trent and their attitude today. It is a truism 
to say that St. Thomas, in the spirit of the Church, made the 
great synthesis. And yet many of us who accept this asa 
fact beyond argument talk and write asif the essences he 
fixed, and which permeate all that is best in art and litera- 
ture, were invented by him. Similarly we find Father Bowden 
and Mr. Simpson noting elementary moral truths uttered by 
Shakspere and which were acknowledged by Pagans as well 
as Christians, which are as evident in Homer as in Dante, as 
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quasi-protests against the doctrines of the Reformation. In the 
first chapter of ‘‘The Religion of Shakespeare,”’ for instance, 
Father Bowden declares that the famous lines in ‘‘As You 
Like It”’: 
“Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything,” 


‘ig in its very essence opposed to the fundamental doctrine of 
the Reformation, as we have already shown.’’ Father Bowden 
has already said :’ ‘‘There are, broadly speaking, two views 
of nature,-—-the Catholic and the Protestant. What may be 
the Protestant view at the present day is perhaps difficult to 
determine, for Protestantism is fluctuating and manifold. But 
the Protestantism of Shakespeare’s day was clearly defined. 
Nature was a synonym for discord. Man through his fall was 
in essential discord with God ; the lower world was in discord 
with man. The Redemption had brought no true healing of 
this rupture ; for salvation was wrought not by internal restora- 
tion, but by mere outward acceptance. Saint and sinner were 
intrinsically alike. In saint as in sinner,’’? continues Father 
Bowden, ‘‘ there was, to use the words of a reformed confession 
of faith, ‘an intimate, profound, inscrutable, and irreparable 
corruption of the entire nature, and of all the powers, espe- 
cially of the superior and principal powers of the soul.’ 

The mind of man has grown darkened; he cannot see in crea- 
tures the beauty of Himthat madethem. The will of man has 
grown hardened ; he cannot see in creatures the beauty and 
goodness of the Lord. Creatures can teach man no moral 
lesson, for man is no longer a moral being. His freedom of 
will has left him; his instincts are all towards vice. Nature 
‘an only find food for his passions and minister to the vices of 
his fallen state.”’ 

Now, there can be no question that Shakspere was out of 
sympathy with this black Lutherantsm; but that it repre- 
sented the spirit of the Elizabethan reform, or that it was 
held by anybody in England, except the Puritans, is doubtful. 
At any rate, it was not exposed in the poetry of Wyatt, of 
Sidney, of Spenser, and they were certainly Protestants in the 
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Elizabethan sense of the word. Nothing can be more opposed 
to it than the sentiment of the splendid ‘‘ Epithalamium”’ of 
Spenser. The Duke senior’s speech, in ‘‘As You Like It,’’ 
might have been uttered by Horace or Theocritus, voicing the 
better Paganism,—only we should have, perhaps, to re-define 
the word ‘‘good.’’ Adding illustrations, Father Bowden 
quotes as against the revised Protestantism of the times: 


“Their lips were four red roses on a stalk, 
Which in their summer beauty kissed each other.”! 


This is quite as much Pagan as Catholic, —in fact, our early 
Christian ancestors borrowed the symbolic rose from the 
Pagans, and Milton, Puritan of the Puritans, might have 
used this metaphor without being reasonably accused of lean- 
ing towards the Pope. In ‘‘Cymbeline’’ Guiderius says: 
“ For notes of sorrow out of tune are worse 
Than priests and fanes that lie.” 

And this, humanely speaking, is very fine and impassioned. 
But Father Bowden seriously adds: ‘‘It is impossible to sup- 
pose that Shakespeare really held that the singing of a Miserere 
a trifle too sharp was worse than a hypocritical priesthood and 
a false religion. Read ironically, the text means, ‘You talk 
of the lying priests and their lying temples; I hold your vile 
psalm-singing to be ten times worse.’ ’’? 

Observe the effect of searching through the most vital of 
poets, note-book in hand, to prove a cause. It means chronic 
Philistinism. If Shakspere wrote that very human and exag- 
gerated and pathetic and sweet speech of Guiderius to be 
‘fread ironically,’’? he deserves to be deprived of the honor of 
having written it. He wrote it asa poet, not as a polemist ; 
he had no thought of the Afiserere, but only of a strain, name- 
less, full of grief and longing. One might as well read into 
Ophelia’s artless speech to the Queen Mother all sorts of insults 
to Queen Elizabeth, or into Laertes’ defiance of the priest an 
attack on the Catholic rules of Church discipline in England. 
In a word, Shakspere was a poet, and of his time, which was 
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not a Lutheran, Calvinistic, or Puritan time at all,—whatever 
the Lutherans in their confession of faith may have said. 
But both Father Bowden and Mr. Simpson will have it that 
Shakspere was the one Catholic poetic dramatist in a time 
permeated with general philosophic and popular opposition to 
Catholic teaching, and hence these strange and stretched ex- 
tensions of poetry to fit the bed of prose. Not so very long 
ago, when it was announced that the last words Lord Tennyson 
had read on his deathbed were those of the spoken duo between 
Guiderius and Arviragus, some of us regretted that they were 
not those of the Mfiserere or Dies Irae, and felt that the greatest 
lyrist of our century had died as a poet rather thanasa Chris- 
tian. But, when it suits our purpose, we insinuate that 
Guiderius had the song of Faith in his breast when what he 
had, in his mind, on his lips, was the beautiful chaunt, as 
much Pagan as Christian, but not rejected of Christianity: 
“fear no more the heat o’ the sun, 
Nor the furious winter’s rages ; 
Thou thy worldly task has done, 
ifome art gone and ta’en thy wages ; 
Golden lads and girls all must, 
As chimney sweepers, come to dust.” 
Gui. Fear no more the lightning flash, 
Arv. Nor the all-dreaded thunder-stone; 
Gui. Fear not slander, censure rash; 


Arv. 


hou hast finish’d joy and moan: 


rl’ 
both. Ail lovers young, all lovers must 


Consign to thee and come to dust. 

I trust that the readers of this article will understand that I 
am entirely in sympathy with the authors of ‘* The Religion of 
Shakespeare”’ in their belief that the Thomist philosophy per- 
meates Shakspere’s playsand sonnets. The poet was the result 
of previous years and the interpreter of inherited philosophy 
and ethics ; and the results of Christian philosophy and ethics 
could not be driven from Elizabethan or Jacobean schools, 
homes, and churches by acts of Parliament. They were of the 
essential life of the people, and they are of the essential life 
of the people still, as the study of contemporary English liter- 
ature will show. The poet or the novelist to-day—the pub- 
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licist, in fact, governed by English -traditions—accepts the 
same system of ethics, derived from the teaching of the Church, 
as Shakspere used for a groundwork to hismarvels. The ethics 
of Shakspere are the ethics of Tennyson ; and Swinburne and 
Thomas Hardy acknowledge their existence by revolting from 
them. The mistake that modern writers, Catholic and non- 
Catholic, make is in fancying that the influence of the philos- 
ophy and ethics wrought into the very tissue of national life 
by the Church could be destroyed by the political defiance of 
Henry VIII., or even by years of Erastianism. The sacra- 
mental ideal has lived in the hearts of the English people like 
the vital germ in the wheat grains found in the Egyptian 
mummy cases. Concerning Shakspere, it must be remembered 
that he, asa dramatist, appealed directly to the people; he 
was dependent on the favor of the people. If his audience had 
found ‘‘Hamlet’’ dull or ‘‘Measure for Measure’’ alien to 
their ideas of morality, all the genius of the author and all the 
talent of the actors at the Globe would not have saved it. But 
we find that no dramatic author of the later Elizabethan and 
earlier Jacobean time was more popular than Shakspere. How 
does Father Bowden reconcile this fact with the statement that 
he was not of his time? If any man must be of his time, it is 
the dramatic author, who is never the master, but always, more 
or less, the slave of his public. Again, it must be remembered 
that the party of reform—in the sense in which Father Bow- 
den defines the word—did not frequent the theaters. If Shak- 
spere had, being a Catholic at heart, written plays against the 
sentiment of those who acclaimed him, he would not have been 
able to build New Place or to assume his arms at Stratford as 
a country gentleman. 

One of the surprising tenets of the school of critics to which 
Father Bowden and so many others who draw deductions from 
Shakspere absolutely opposed to his belong, is that every man 
who writes must borrow a great thought directly from some 
otherman. Asif great thoughts were not in the air, as if the 
receptive and comprehensive mind did not live daily by assimi- 
lating noble things that are like flashes from the facets of the 
truth. Father Bowden makes a strong point against the 
methods of his own school of interpretation when he remarks : 
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‘*Does Hamlet say that there is nothing good or evil (in the 
physical order) but thinking makesso? This idea is borrowed 
from the pantheist Giordano Bruno, who was in London from 
1583 to 1586; just after Shakespeare’s arrival there, and who 
denied the existence (in the moral order) of either absolute good 
orevil. Again, Hamlet’s praise of Horatio’s equanimity, which 
‘takes buffets and rewards with equal thanks,’ proves Shake- 
speare a stoic. The poet’s desire for the immortality of his 
verse in praise of his beloved indicates his disbelief in the 
immortality of the soul.' His phrase ‘the prophetic soul of 
the world’ proves his pantheism, and the duty of meeting 
necessities as necessities clearly shows his determinism.’’ 

As a dramatist, at the moment of the whitest heat of the 
imagination, Shakspere does not represent himself or his belief 
in the utterances of his characters. Hamlet, in his “damnéd, 
vacillating state,’’* was a pantheist and almost everything by 
turns, and Horatio says: ‘‘I am more an antique Roman than 
a Dane.’ 

When Father Bowden insists in guaranteeing Shakspere’s 
orthodoxy by the speeches of his creatures, or fails to see that 
it is only the existence of the solid but generally unexpressed 
dogmas behind them in the author’s mind that make the 
never-boding contrast of the eternal with the evanescent, he 
becomes as unconvincing as Professor Dowden and Herr Vehse 
are when they draw their inferences. Commenting on Shak- 
spere’s— 

“So shalt thou feed on Death, that feeds on men, 
And Death, once dead, there’s no more dying then,” 


*Furnivall says: ‘‘This dramatic voice, of course, does not 
always speak his own beliefs, yet such is his ‘ saturation with 
the Bible story,’ so thoroughly does it ‘seem as much part of 
him as his love of nature and music, bubbling out of him at 
every turn,’ that I, with some reluctance, conclude that he 
held, in the main, the orthodox layman’s belief of his day.”’ 
But the orthodox belief of the day was not Puritanism or 
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Calvinism or Lutheranism, as Father Bowden would have us 
believe. What it was—what it could not help being, when 
we recall the fact that the mind and the temperament of men 
have never been changed in a few years, except by a miracle— 
is shown by evidence of Shakspere’s plays and sonnets ; it is 
shown by the undercurrent in Spenser and Sidney. ‘‘Shak- 
spere was extremely fortunate in having parents who could 
neither read nor write,’’ says Professor Halleck, in the ‘‘ Edu- 
cation of the Central Nervous System ;’’' we can, therefore, 
be safe in assuming that the greater part of whatever informa- 
tion his parents had, came from the exercise of their own 
senses in the experience of life. Their senses would be the 
keener because they could not relyon books. . . . Herein 
lies the reason why Shakspere was fortunate in having intel- 
ligent parents who were not bookish. By force of example 
they taught him to rely largely on his senses for information.”’ 
And, with acute senses and an imagination exquisitely sus- 
ceptible, no human creature born and reared in Warwickshire 
could accept the evidences of Lutheranism. Rural England 
taught the old faith at every turn, as it does in Oxford to-day, 
as it does in Stratford to-day. The reform was a bookish 
thing, though it was not very much helped by the knowledge 
the young Elizabethans gathered from the Catechism, the 
Psalter, the Book of Common Prayer or the Small Catechism. 
Ritualism, reaction against barrenness of worship, must always 
exist in a country where the Gothic spire and the ruined mon- 
astery and the legend of the Sacramental Presence are every - 
where. And all the beauty of the ‘‘ ruined choirs’’ and the 
hidden God were very near to the boy Shakspere and other 
boys who were not sodden or perverted. 

But no; everything must be drawn from books! Shak- 
spere must have studied scholastic philosophy ; he must have 
read St. Thomas, or Giordano Bruno; or St. Augustine or 
Lucretius ; or Dante or Lorenzo Valla. Nothing whatever is 
left to that power of knowing the false from the true, that fac- 
ulty of assimilating the beautiful, that quality of expressing 
it beautifully, which is the gift of God to the poet, and which 
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makes him different from other men. Ethics that are as old 
as ‘Homer, truths common to all men—though sometimes 
blurred,—which have been the salt of the world since Cain 
broke the unwritten law against murder, flashes of poetic fire 
that illumined Isaiah, are attributed to Christian authors, as if 
Christ had come, not to fulfill, but to invent. Let us remark 
that St. Thomas prefers, in one noble passage on the joys of 
contemplation, to invoke the authority of Aristotle :' ‘‘Comme 
si’il voulait indiquer les origines philosophiques desa doctrine, 
et le lien qui la rattache en morale comme en métaphysique 
a la tradition péripatéticienne.’’ 

Now, in ‘‘ The Religion of Shakespeare,’ and similar books 
by partisans, the example of St. Thomas is ignored. There 
seems to be the underlying inference that philosophy was dis- 
covered by St. Paul and poetry began with St. Peter. This view 
narrows and cramps us; at best, it irritates the scholar, and 
makes the student, blinded for the moment, accuse us of cloud- 
ing the truth when he can remove the hood from his eyes. 
That religion builds upon the natural cannot be lost sight 
of without killing the vital quality in him that teaches. 

In discussing ‘‘ Measure for Measure,’’—by far the noblest 
of all tragi-comedies,—Father Bowden, who so acknowledges, 
talks a great deal about the ‘‘teaching’’ of Shakespere ; 
he is a casuist, in the best sense; he understands that the 
truth must not always be told; he rejects the principles of 
Protestantism that ‘‘each man is the sole interpreter of the 
moral law, as of revealed doctrine, and human engagements 
are supreme, the oath or word must be kept at any cost’’; he 
accepts the lawfulness of ‘‘the use of equivocation when the 
truth is unjustly demanded.’’ Says the Duke, in ‘‘ Measure 
for Measure ’’— 


“ Pay with falsehood false exacting.” 

According to Father Bowden’s interpretation, it is remark- 
able that, in this matter, ‘‘he should be again found in defend- 
ing the unpopular and Catholic side.’’ We ail know the plot 
of ‘* Measure for Measure,’’ and we know the trick by which 
Isabella saves herself,—a kind of theatrical trick as common 
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in sixteenth century comedy as the long-lost brother incident 
was in the melodrama of the earlier nineteenth. The Duke 
advises it; but on the stage an act which needs defence must 
always be defended in accordance with the sympathy of the 
auditors. As to the action of the Duke himself, it can only 
be excused, even as a dramatic expedient, by quoting the 
sophism that ‘‘ the end justifies the means.’? The Duke, as 
we all remember, masquerades as Friar Lodowick, and, in his 
last speech, he says, of Mariana,— 


“Love her, Angelo, 
I have confessed her, and I know her virtue.” 


It is difficult to understand how this sort of ‘‘ teaching ”’ 
can be turned to account by the most violent partisan of 
Shakespere’s didacticism. But probably Father Bowden does 
not include the assumption by the Duke of sacerdotal power 
when he says:' ‘That is, the truth and fidelity we owe to 
some, may be at times only discharged by veiling truth to 
others. This is so, of course, as regards the professional 
secrets of lawyers, physicians, priests ; but though recognized 
and acted on in practice, the theory of equivocation was de- 
nounced in Shakespere’s time as Jesuitical and vile, as much 
as it is now.”’ 

_ But, if we are to hold men who wrote for the theatre respon- 
sible for the intrigues on which they hung their dramatic 
action ; if we are to read profound meanings in time-worn stage 
tricks, what becomes of the ‘‘ teaching’’ of Calderon and Lope 
de Vega, of whose practical adherence to the faith there can 
be no doubt? Both these great Spanish playwriters used sit- 
uations, which, taken seriously and with their intentions not 
kept in view, are, to say the least, offensive to pious ears. The 
dramatists of the romantic period took the material that lay 
near them, material that had become traditional in many cases. 
In ‘‘As You Like It,’’ for instance, the palm tree and the 
threatening serpent, not found in English forests, are mere 
‘‘properties,’’ as the sudden conversion of Orlando’s wicked 
brother is astage convention. Your true romanticist does not 

rouble himself about facts; he uses them, as an artist uses 
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pigments, for their artistic values. Schiller makes Elizabeth 
and Mary Stuart meet, to the end that a great dramatic effect 
may be produced, though there is no record of such a meeting. 
And Sir Walter Scott’s love for romantic effects leads him to 
invent passages in the lives of the great which are not found 
inaccurate chronicles. Sir Walter, like Shakspere, has always 
the ethical background, but his characters cannot usually be 


quoted as representing himself or the morality which he re- 
vived and practiced. 


Imogen, in ‘‘Cymbeline,”’ says: 
“Tf I do lie, and do 

No harm by it, though the gods hear, I hope 

They'll pardon me.” 
Pesanio thinks: 

“Thou bidd’st me to my loss, for, true to thee, 

Were to prove false, which I will never be 
To him that is most true.” 


And, later: 


“ Wherein I am false, I am honest: not true, to be true.” 


















George Brandes, whose method of interpretation is similar 
to Father Bowden’s, draws from ‘‘Cymbeline,’’ which they 
both admire, almost revere, this inference, having quoted the 
lines of Pesanio: 

‘‘That is to say, he lies and deceives because he cannot help 
it; but his character is none the worse,—nay, all the better,— 
on that account. He disobeys his master, and thereby merits 
his gratitude; he hoodwinks Cloten, and therein he does 
well.’’' 

Nowhere in Shakspere’s plays do we find a character bereft 
of free will, for even his fools have the power to choose between 
good and evil; and, if we take Autolycus, Shakspere’s chief 
rascal in ‘‘A Winter’s Tale,’’ as a fair example, we do not find 
that character is improved by deceit. 

‘‘Tmogen,’’? Mr. Simpson tells us, ‘‘is the ideal of fidelity, 
and of religious fidelity,—to be deceived neither by the foreign 





1 Brandes: William Shakespeare : a Critical Study, p. 338, vol. II. 
*The Religion of Shakespeare, p. 369. 
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impostor, who comes to her in her husband’s name, nor by the 
ennobled clown who offers himself under the Queen’s protec- 
tion.’’ Now, listen to George Brandes’ view of ‘‘ Cymbeline,”’ 
and you will observe that Father Bowden, Mr. Simpson and 
George Brandes are bound to put Shakspere in the right, no 
matter what he does: 

‘In the same way,’’ Mr. Brandes continues, a propos of 
Pisanio, ‘‘all the nobler characters fly in the face of accepted 
moral laws. Imogen disobeys her father and braves his wrath, 
and, even his curse, because she will not renounce the hus- 
band of her choice. So, too, she afterwards deceives the 
young man in the forest by appearing in male attire and under 
an assumed name—untruthfully, and yet with a higher truth, 
calling herself Fidele, the faithful one. So, too, the upright 
Belarius robs the king of both his sons, but thereby saves them 
for him and for the country ; and during their whole boyhood, 
he puts them off for their own good, with false accounts of 
things. So, too, the honest physician deceives the queen, 
whose wickedness he has divined, by giving her an opiate in 
place of a poison, and thereby baffling her attempt at murder. 
So, too, Guiderius acts rightly by taking the law into his own 
hand by answering Cloten’s insults by killing him at sight and 
cutting off his head. He thus, without knowing it, prevents 
the brutish idiot’s intended violence to Imogen.’’ 

It must be evident that the conduct of life, in these princi- 
ples and practices, would be disastrous. But Shakspere, 
writing for the theatre, strung his effects of character and sit- 
uation on these cross purposes, which it is absurd to take seri- 
ously. Why not say frankly that Imogen, like most people, 
Christian or Pagan, in a difficulty, was tempted to tell a false- 
hood, and she hoped that ‘‘the gods’’ might look upon it as 
a ‘* white lie,’’—as she intended to do no harm by it. What 
had Shakspere, in the heat of imagination, to do with the 
‘doctrine of equivocation?’ As Imogen had a good inten- 
tion, the result seemed to justify it, and it helped the plot of 
the play. We may be quite sure that the Elizabethans did 
not worry themselves, as they listened, about the theory by 
which Mr. Simpson would perhaps excuse it. Similarly, ‘‘the 
ethics of intention,’’ of which George Brandes talks, would 
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have doomed Guiderius, in the eyes of the audience, had his 
killing of Cloten not been necessary to the plot of ‘* Cymbe- 
line.”’ 

The critic who would make sermons out of songs is becom- 
ing a weariness to those who know that the great poet is 
seldom a conscious preacher, while the great preacher is very 
often a poet. That Shakspere’s dramas are permeated with 
Christian ethics and with the philosophy of Christianity, there 
can be no doubt. It could not have been otherwise, for these 
were his inheritance, and he was too fine to reject them. They 
were his inheritance as they have been the inheritance of Sir 
Walter Scott and Tennyson, Thackeray and Longfellow ; but 
he was nearer the source. And he, having God-given genius 
of the highest order, turned, by virtue of that gift, to the 
Light, as all great poets have done in their highest moments. 
That he represented the majority of his countrymen we know, 
since four-fifths of the English nation were Catholic at heart. 
As to his personal belief, it is plain, from the number of repe- 
titions of the same ethical formulae, on the lips of certain char- 
acters,—who are, first of all, human and dramatic,—that he 
was the child of the Church, whose ethical traditions the 
English of to-day accept without acknowledging such accept- 
ance. As to his practice, who of us can judge of what was 
demanded of the Catholic in the time of Elizabeth? Puritan- 
ism, gaining ground, thrust his dramas from the stage.' ‘It 
was a fanaticism which had found its way into his own home,”’ 
writes George Brandes. Stratford was a stronghold of Puri- 
tanism. His wife and daughters, Susannah and Judith, were 
of the sect. ‘‘ Judith,’? Brandes adds, ‘‘ was as ignorant as a 
child. Thus he (Shakspere) must pay the penalty of his long 
absence from home and his utter neglect of the education of his 
girls.”’ 

This may explain how his daughters were divided from 
him in faith, but it is a sad commentary on the earnestness 
of a man who, at least in theory, held to the truths the Church 
conserves and interprets. MAURICE FrRANcIS EGAN. 
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THE UNIVERSITY: A NURSERY OF THE 
HIGHER LIFE. 


“In my time and country learning cures the disease of the purse fairly 
well; that of souls not atall. To him who has not the science of virtue 
all other knowledge is harmful.”—Montaigne. 

An irresistible instinct impels man to preserve and diffuse 
life, and therefore it is his nature to think it good,—not only 
good, but the standard by which all values are measured. ~ 

Life is good, and the highest life is the highest good. The 
morality of action is determined byits bearing on life. Religion 
and conduct spring from faith in its worth and sacredness, and 
urge to efforts to attain its maximum. That men may have 
life and have it more abundantly the Saviour came and the 
Church was established. For this the state also exists. To 
increase the power and quality of life, schools are founded, 
literature and science are studied, the arts are cherished. 

Life, more life, ever-increasing life, is the aim and end of 
all we think and do. To inquire whether life is worth living 
is absurd, for life loves itself, and love originates all worth. 
Misconduct or misfortune may in individual instances enfeeble 
or even destroy the will to live, but the love of life and there- 
fore the belief in life’s goodness are indestructible. 

Each new soul as it rises into consciousness is baptized with 
the waters of gladness ; it feels that to be alive is joy, and its 
radical impulse is toward more and ever-more life, and this is 
true also of the race, which blindly indeed, and along myste- 
rious ways that often seem to turn and sink, has risen with 
ineffable yearning and struggle and hope toward larger and 
freer life, attaining through the lapse of centuries to truer 
knowledge, to worthier ideals and to juster standards of con- 
duct. Faith in the worth and sacredness of life is, at bottom, 
faith in God, as essential life. Our courage, our strength and 
gladness increase not when we look below. but when we look 
above. From whatever depths we have ascended, the height 
which calls us is infinite. The universe is not made of atoms. 
Atoms are but mental conceptions whereby we represent the 
world as a mechanism held together and controlled by causes. 

(463) 
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In reality it is not a mechanism,—it is an organism, a system 
of means and ends. We therefore get at the secret and joy 
of life not by knowing, but by willing and loving, not through 
scientific abstractions, but through faith and conduct. The 
simplest soul wholly intent upon righteousness lives in a higher 
sphere than the philosopher who, neglecting his own perfection, 
gives himself up to research and speculation. The highest 
truth is practical ; it is that which makes us wiser, braver and 
holier. This is the trnth which we should most cherish and 
diffase in the home, in the state, in the Church, and conse- 
quently in the university. ‘They are all schools, and their 
worth is proportionate to their influence on life. The ideal is 
moral; not mental excellence, but human perfection. 

Civilization is the unity of a people’s moral will manifest- 
ing itself historically. The universities of the past, as those 
of our own day, have but partially fulfilled their mission, 
because they have failed to foster a deeper and purer moral 
life. Nay, often they have been and still are the nurseries of 
vice. The radical failure is moral failure, and the education 
which does not promote conduct, which does not build char- 
acter, bears within itself a mortal taint. Our life is controlled 
and directed vastly more by what we feel than by what we 
know, and the power to feel and will is as educable as the 
intellect. We can be taught to believe, hope and love, to be 
brave, kindly and helpful, more easily than we can be taught 
to think; and without moral earnestness in the pursuit of 
truth it is not possible to learn to think to good purpose. When 
philosophy is studied as an intellectual pastime and conduct 
is looked upon as a matter of policy, no genuine education can 
be given or received. 

Religious faith and conduct are the basis of right human 
life, and the student who is not inspired by this principle may 
become a brilliant or a famous, but not a great or a noble man. 
Hence, whatever removes the dangers which threaten moral 
purpose, as wealth and luxury, is helpful to the life of the 
scholar. ‘‘ What rendered the University of Paris powerful, 
nay, positively formidable,’’ says Savigny, ‘‘ was its poverty. 
It did not possess so much as a building of its own, but was 
commonly obliged to hold its meetings in the cloisters of 
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friendly monastic orders. Its existence thus assumed a purely 
spiritual character and was rendered permanently independent 
of the temporal order.’’ Its students were distinguished not 
less by their ardent application than by their poverty. It 
arose like our own University out of the faculty of theology, 
wrought in the spirit of a large philosophy, embracing the 
rational interpretation of the phenomena of mind and matter, 
was free from professional and technical aims, and was, through- 
out the middle ages, rightly regarded as the mother of univer- 
sities. In every true university there must be a great moral 
purpose, and a great moral purpose to be inspiring and con- 
tagious, to have educational eflicacy, must draw its nourish- 
ment from a deep and pure religious faith. Personal morality 
must be enrooted in the conviction that righteousness is life ; 
if it be but a matter of convention and prudence, it is a dead 
and profitless thing. 

It is doubtless the business of a university to educate the 
intellect, to make mental culture its direct scope ; but knowl- 
edge should not be separate from wisdom, nor moral from 
intellectual excellence. The primary and essential aim is to 
form men, not scholars. Thescholar, like the author or artist, 
is an inferior being unless he is also a noble character—brave, 
loving, pure, upright. Organization, buildings, endowments 
and privileges cannot make aschool. There must be an in- 
spiring idea, a lofty aim, a living purpose, animating both 
teachers and pupils. All else is idle, if this be lacking. Ina 
university founded on religious faith and principle this truth 
applies with special force. Though religious faith is the great 
fountainhead of conduct, religion is not always a synonym of 
morality. On the contrary, it may associate itself with every 
human weakness and vice; but to have educational value it 
must be vital ; must have the power to stimulate and nourish 
man’s moral not less than his intellectual life. To be the 
highest it must be favorable to the highest life; and the high- 
est life is sound in seeking not the knowledge which is sterile, 
but that which fulfills itself in deeds. 

They who realize how much of the spiritual activity of the 
present age is found outside of the Church cannot but see that 


the Catholic religion must more and more cease to be a power 
oCU 
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in the world unless Catholics themselves become morally and 
intellectually morealive. They must learn to understand that 
it is more important that they should do good than that they 
should do it in a particular way, more necessary that they 
should think than that they should think alike. In the pres. 
ence of the vast movement of the modern world we Catholics 
seem to have grown timid, as though we feared lest human 
opinion should prevail against truth, man against God; and 
this lack of courage which comes of little knowledge and less 
faith, makes us weak and despondent. Whatever is an aid to 
human progress is favorable to the Christian religion, to the 
worship of God in spirit and intruth. 'Wemust learn to walk 
without fear in the midst of a world of widening knowledge, 
to welcome every addition to the treasure-house of the intel. 
lectual wealth of mankind, as a preparation, however remote, 
for the Kingdom of God, for whose coming the Saviour has 
taught us to pray. There is nothing in Catholic faith which 
should impede advance in any department of learning. It is 
only when we come to draw inferences that the Church sounds 
the note of caution ; and this, if rightly understood, is helpful 
alike to the progress of science and to the soundness of reli- 
gious doctrine. 

All facts are sacred, since truth is sacred; and, conse- 
quently, there can be no reason why a Catholic university 
should impose restrictions upon inquiry and research. The 
intellectual interests of mankind, if not the highest, are at 
least immeasurably important, and to attempt to thwart them 
would be to place one’s self in opposition to the mightiest 
force which the Eternal Father has confided to His chil- 
dren. It profits nothing to gain the world, if the soul is lost; 
but the world of which the Saviour speaks is that of greed, 
lust and ambition, not that of knowledge, science and philoso- 
phy. Hence the Christian ideal excludes pride and sensuality, 
not intellectual power. It is reason that makes us capable of 
religion ; and, therefore, to improve the mind, to dispel the 
darkness of ignorance, which is the cause of three-fourths of 
our sins and miseries, is to work with God for the good of men. 
The spiritual union to which all generous souls aspire cannot 
be brought about by authoritative utterances, for we hold 
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vitally only the truths which our own self-activity kneads into 
our intellectual and moral constitution ; and spiritual unity is 
the result of truth held in common, whether through faith or 
knowledge, and held vitally, not mechanically. Reason and 
authority are not antagonistic ; on the contrary, no authority 
is legitimate unless it is approved by reason. Are we not 
eager to claim great and enlightened minds when they are 
friendly to our faith? Do we not appreciate the Catholics, 
at least when they are dead, who, despite human frailty and 
error, have done memorable things? Do we not extol the 
Church for what in ages that are gone it accomplished in behalf 
of literature, art and science? Do we not hold that modern 
civilization is largely due to the influence of the Catholic 
religion ? 

And what is all this but to proclaim our own shame, if we 
are retrograde, cowardly and inactive ; if we suffer ourselves 
to be thrown into antagonism to living and fruitful movements ; 
if losing confidence in ourselves and in our cause, we drift aim- 
lessly and pour forth vain lamentations over a past which can- 
not return; for history does not repeat itself. The environ- 
ment is not the same and the human factors change ceaselessly. 
Hence antiquarian reactions lack vitality. They fail even 
when they seem to succeed. In America the past has but fee- 
ble hold on our young and eager life, and we are too absorbed 
in our work to think of the present. The future therefore 
lures us with irresistible power. To commend a religious faith 
to us for its achievements in other ages is to plead in vain ; as 
to strive to bring back the conditions of former times is labor 
lost. Were it possible our world would not haveit. If we 
are toact along an inner line upon the life of America we must 
bring to the task a divine confidence that our Catholic faith is 
akin to whatever is true or good or fair, that as it allied itself 
with the philosophy, the literature, the art and the forms of 
government of Greece and Rome, so it is prepared to welcome 
whatever progress mankind may make, whether it be material 
or moral or intellectual ; nay, that itis prepared to co-operate, 
Without misgivings or afterthought, in whatever promises to 
make for higher and holier life. Why turn regretful eyes to 
some buried century, which, if we knew it better, we should 
esteem less? The best things lie before, not behind us. 
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Out of nothingness the race, like the individual, has come 
forth and our way leads toward infinity—from God to God— 
this is the best we know. Knowledge grows, power increases, 
freedom is enlarged, good will spreads to wider circles. Has 
faith ceased to be a virtue, hope a source of courage, love the 
fountain of life, that we should linger amid ruins and funeral] 
monuments, weeping for the things which are no more? He 
who wrought with diviner efficacy than all the apostles, heeded 
not what was gone, but moved toward the future with a heart 
which knew neither doubt nor fear. Let the dead past lie in 
peace with its dead; we are the children of light and life. 
Increasing knowledge will doubtless lead to changes of which 
we scarcely dream ; but in the meantime wisdom demands that 
each use what insight and power is given him to educate him- 
self and to help others. We ask not whether one lives in an 
enlightened or a barbarous age ; but whether he is a true and 
noble man ; not whether he dwells ina great city orin a desert, 
but whether the world of his consciousness is wide, beautiful 
and high. Wherever we are, however surrounded and at- 
tended, we cannot live except in our minds and hearts. If 
all is well there, the rest need give us little concern. Let us 
learn to trust the Power by which we live, and to place less 
reliance on what is adventitious. They who are too much 
defended and protected, whether by the Church or the State 
or the school or the home, never acquire the courage and skill 
to defend and protect themselves. 

The university student reaps the special fruit which such 
education should bear only when he acquires the philosophic 
mind, whose attributes, Newman says, are freedom, equitable- 
ness, calmness, moderation and wisdom. ‘‘If any man,”’ says 
Bacon, ‘‘ thinks philosophy and universality to be idle studies 
he doth not consider that all professions are from thence served 
and supplied. And this I take to be a great cause that hath 
hindered the profession of learning, because these funda- 
mental knowledges have been studied but in passage.’’ In 
the university the student finds men who really know what 
they are supposed to know, whose knowledge is derived from 
original sources and habitual self-activity, and who while they 
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teach continue to drink at these fountain heads. They them- 
selves keep growing, and therefore they have the power to 
stimulate growth in others. Not all, indeed, possibly not 
many are such men; but if there be one or two they will 
become known and be followed ; for the larger liberty granted 
in universities tends to bring the seekers after wisdom under 
the influence of the best masters; since students, more than 
others it may be, have a horror of bores, and will, if this be 
at all possible, flee the halls where they set up their melan- 
choly chairs. 

If university students live and die commonplace men or 
worse, they never were in a true university or they never should 
have been in any. At the best the school can but stimulate 
and guide in the work of méntal and moral discipline. The 
decisive thing for each one, if there be any special significance 
and value in his life, is not what he is taught, but what he 
teaches himself. The business of education is ‘‘to strengthen 
man with his own mind,’’ and this each*one must learn to do 
forhimself. But the young are little able to abstract for them- 
selves, and if they are to walk in the light of, true ideals they 
must be proposed to them in concrete form in‘the home, in the 
school, in the Church and in the State. The feebler their 
reason the greater their readiness to follow examples. Hence 
the all-importance of character in the parent, the teacher, the 
priest and the ruler. Nothing is so delightful and bracing as 
the company of the wise and magnanimous. They create a 
climate in which the soul prospers, in which it is easy and 
natural to think great thoughts and form high resolves, in 
which youthful minds, as Plato says, seize on knowledge so 
readily that they seem to have come from a previous life and 
to be picking up again what they had known, not learning 
something new. Is it credible that influences which remain 
associated with dullness, monotony, fatigue and fear should 
be perennial sources of joy and strength ? ji Things will never 
improve so long as teachers take up their daily task, not in the 
spirit of sowers and reapers, who sing in the pleasant air, but 
in that of hirelings, who must work or starve. 

' Where the young are rightly taught books and teachers 
suggest glad thoughts. We tell them that{their school days 
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are the happiest, and it is our fault that they find it impos- 
sible to believe us. The world composes its} countenance to 
the expression assumed by the king, and;since great men are 
rare and are not to be found in many places, therefore must 
there be a centre, a university where they may lead their lives 
and set up their chairs of high and contagious wisdom ; where, 
separating themselves from the moise{and tumult of current 
events, they may acquire an enlargement of view, a depth 
and elevation of thought which will give them power to mould 
and fashion hearts and minds; where they may be surrounded 
by the privileged few, who crave knowledge as the eye light, 
not chiefly with a view to its use, but because it is essential to 
the perfection of man’s nature, in whom this craving, slowly 
gathering force, deepens into a passion and urges them cease- 
lessly onward, as saints are drawn by the ideal of holiness, as 
the purest souls are attracted to God, and who therefore stand 
forth from the multitude whose mentalfcuriosity is soon satis- 
fied and becomes a merely mechanical habit. The teacher is 
worth what the man is worth. 

Great teachers make great schools. Socrates is the first 
university man. He is followed by Plato, who is succeeded 
by Aristotle, and they are still the masters of those who think, 
for they pursued and taught philosophy as a theory of knowl- 
edge and life, and there is and has been no great school in 
which this study is not carried ontin their spirit. Alexander 
the Great, the pupil of Aristotle, in founding a city at the 
mouth of the Nile, established there, about three hundred 
years before the birth of Christ, the first university with a 
distinctive form and organization, and it soon attracted the 
most eminent scholars and became a centre of inspiration and 
light for nearly a thousand years for the studious youth of the 
civilized world, among whom were some of the most famous 
of the Christian doctors. When we think of Athens, Rome, 
Alexandria, Paris, Oxford and Koenigsberg we think of the 
great, wise and laborious men whose names are forever associ- 
ated with them, men whose religious, moral, intellectual and 
esthetic genius has illumined, ennobled and strengthened the 
race to which they belong. These centres whence has radiated 
so much of the best we know and love never lose their interest, 
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because the lives of genuine and enlightened men can never 
cease to charm and help. What divine purposes does not : 
real centre of the highest intellectual and moral life serve? 
If we are to have good primary and secondary schools, good 
academies and colleges, we must first have genuine universities. 

Progress spreads from the summits as the sun gilds the 
mountain tops, before its light floods the plain. It isin the 
university that the science and art of education, its history 
and methods are studied to best advantage. It creates a 
demand for more thorough preparatory training. It keeps up 
a succession of scholars devoted to the pursuit of philosophy 
and literature. It is not its business to supply legal, medical 
and clerical practitioners. The professions, in one way or 
another, take care of themselves. Its function is higher. It 
encourages those especially who pursue the study of the arts 
and sciences for the pure love of knowledge. Whether or not 
it fit a man to achieve what is called success, it will fit him to 
live wisely and well, like a gentleman anda scholar. In the 
university are taught the same things which are taught else- 
where, but there they are taught in a purer atmosphere, in a 
more liberal and disinterested spirit, in the midst of a body of 
men who represent the whole cycle of knowledge, who are 
themselves learners as well as teachers, whose enthusiastic 
and unselfish devotion to culture, religion and morality, keeps 
them young, hopeful and vigorous, making their presence 
magnetic and their words vital. 

Thus it forms spiritual leaders—those who give direction 
to the thoughts and deeds of the many—men whose minds 
have been trained and disciplined by studies which have no 
direct practical end, who take delight in intellectual exercise 
for its own sake, though their knowledge should have no other 
value than the enlargement of view it gives them; who deem 
their gain sufficient if they have learned to think and love 
great thoughts instead of little thoughts, who having made 
themselves a home in their own breasts, feel that palaces and 
the society of the fairest are poor and paltry in comparison 
with the worlds they find there; who clearly perceiving that 
essential unity of religion, philosophy and science is a postu- 
late of reason, hold fast to this root-principle, and move for- 
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yard, undisturbed by doubts, denials and controversies which 
but waste strength. In the middle ages, it was the universi- 
ties of which Rome was the kindly and genial nurse, that 
roused Europe to a sense of its need of greater freedom and 
wider knowledge. Had it not been for them little intellectual 
progress would have been made. In our own country had we 
harkened to those who were never weary of asserting that the 
time had not yet come to found a Catholic university, we 
should still be standing on the river bank, like the rustic of 
whom Horace speaks, waiting for the waters to run by. The 
waters will flow on forever and forever, and they alone who 
have the courage and skill to swim or bridge the stream, take 
possession of the promised land of a richer life. ‘To expect 
that the lower schools should rise to greater efficiency and 
thoroughness when they lack the example and inspiration of 
a university is to show one’s self ignorant of the most impor- 
tant educational lesson which history teaches. 

Whatever may be thought of the moral and religious pro- 
gress or regress of America, there can be no doubt that our 
institutions of higher learning have now for more than a quar- 
ter of a century been making rapid advances. 


All that zeal, ability and exhaustless financial resources 
ean accomplish is being done in every part of the country to 
found, maintain and improve universities; and the work is 
destined to proceed with increasing power and speed. It has 
the approval of public opinion, it is supported by the State, 
and it enlists the generous, almost lavish, codperation of men 


e 


of wealth. It isa protestin favor of the higher life, in the 
presence of the materialism and greed which threaten to over- 
whelm us. We feel that to be satisfied with what ministers 
chiefly to physical needs and comforts is to be superficial and 
vulgar. A noble nature yearns and strives ceaselessly for the 
things that feed the mind, the heart and the conscience. We 
have come to understand that education in the true and large 
sense of the word is our one means of improving men, and that 
it is a delusion to imagine that a reform which is not based on 
education can be either deep or lasting. The church which is 
not also a school exerts no vital influence. Whatis external is 
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perishable. The source of life is within, and the stronger, the 
purer, the more conscious of itself it becomes, the more is the 
soul filled with immortal hopes and loves. 

This is the root-idea of progress, of the progress which 
enters as an essential element into our conception of life, of 
the progress which is the soul’s effort to realize itself. It be- 
gins, indeed, with the environment; for they who have no 
thought of improving their material surroundings, rarely have 
a desire for intellectual and moral advancement. Material 
progress enables us first to provide for our physical existence, 
for health and comfort and length of days, but its proper hu- 
man value consists in its power to minister to spiritual uses. 
Mere animals can do something for their physical well-being, 
but man alone is able to think and to act in obedience to eter- 
nal laws of rightness. Where there is justice, morality, lib- 
erty and gocd will there is civilization ; and where these vir- 
tues are found in the greatest perfection, there is the highest 
civilization. Knowledge is power as money is power ; but it 
is power for good only when it belongs to rightly-trained minds 
and worthy characters. The weak, the superficial and the in- 
competent are easily overburdened with knowledge, as the 
foolish, the prodigal and the sensual sink beneath a weight of 
gold ; and they who hope to obtain good results by cramming 
the memory are as bliud as parents who think it enough to 
make their children rich. A strong and flexible mind is bet- 
ter than much knowledge, a brave and loving soul than mount- 
ains of gold. 

It is the radical fault of our education that instead of cher- 
ishing and developing that which constitutes man’s proper 
worth, it is busy with imparting information about many 
things which are but feebly related to true human life. Hu- 
man greatness depends almost wholly on moral energy. The 
mind does not illumine the depths in which the heart lives. 
Reason cannot explain love; it cannot explain religion which 
alone builds love’s temple. For this cause mere intellectual 
culture is superficial, a refinement or a gloss, while religion is 
the power within which lies at the root of life and transforms 
the world. Philosophers, like anatomists, dissect what is 
dead, while souls, alive with faith, move forward to do and 
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suffer. They ask not for arguments, for they are certain 
of themselves. But they are mightiest in whom the power 
of religion is blended and interfused with the power of culture. 
They are great and luminous personalities, and personality is 
the highest fact we know. By personalities religion and cul- 
ture are created and by them they are preserved and propa- 
gated. Inthe great work the great person is always present 
as the great factor. 

If ever and anywhere men of exceptional intellectual and 
moral strength were needed, they are needed by American 
Catholics, thrown as a minority, burdened with many disad- 
vantages, into the midst of the eager, self-confident and al! 
prevailing democracy of the New World. Here the Church 
lives and acts in virtue of its own power, neither having nor 
desiring the support of the State, content to lack the privi- 
leges which in other ages resulted from social conditions unlike 
ourown. Wecould not have these privileges if we would, 
and could we have them they would hurt, not help us. It is 
enough that we have the rights which in a free country belong 
to all alike—freedom to teach, to publish, to organize, to wor- 
ship. Liberty has, indeed, its inconveniences, its dangers 
even, but the atmosphere it creates is the native air of gener- 
ous, fair and noble souls; and where it is not, man’s proper 
good and honor are not found. 

God, says St. Anselm, loves nothing so much as the free- 
dom of His Church. In America it is free, free in the only 
way in which it is now possible for it to be free anywhere, free 
in the midst of the general liberty of a free people. To lament 
that we are fallen on evil days would show lack of knowledge, 
lack of faith. Things have never been right in this world. 
God made it, not we. Let us take it as it is and do the best 
wecan. Is it not much that here and now, the people whom 
Christ loved, are better fed, clothed, housed and taught, more 
thought of and cared for than they have ever been since time 
began? Shall we complain because here the priest is respected 
only when the man is worthy? Shall we murmur because here 
the word of God issuing from minds and hearts that are alive 
and faithful penetrates more surely and reaches farther than 
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the splendor and pomp of ceremonial worship? Shall we 
regret the vanished power of prince, bishops and abbots, who 
were feudal lords? Is it an evil that if the rich and high- 
placed are drawn to the Church, they are not drawn by the 
hope of temporal gain ? 

Is it a grievance that here it is impossible that arbitrary 
and adulterous emperors and kings in exchange for a protec- 
tion of doubtful efficacy, should inflict upon us their oppres- 
sive laws and disgraceful lives ? 

Shall we lose courage because we are thrown back on the 
inner sources of life, whence alone spring joy and strength? 
We are a minority, and what lesson shall we thence derive 
but that we are thereby pledged to devote ourselves with all 
the more zeal to the cultivation of knowledge and virtue and 
to the practice of good works? The majority, Plato says, are 
wicked. If the multitude belong not to us, there is all the 
more reason why those who are ours should be pure, sober, 
honest and wise. Not by boasting of the great things the 
Church has done, but by becoming true men and doing some- 
thing worthy ourselves shall we best commend and show forth 
the faith by which we live. Liberty is a boon, the source of 
the highest good, but it is also a burden, heavy with the 
weight of responsibility, on which depends man’s temporal and 
eternal welfare ; for the free must upbuild their being and bind 
themselves to the service of God and of men, or the keen air 
they breathe will intoxicate and drive them to mad excess. 
‘‘Remember not former things,’’ says Isaiah, ‘‘and look not 
on things of old.’’ Here are we, here is our world, here is our 
work. Weare always in the centre of a universe and what- 
ever we do, whatever happens to us, is great, if we but know 
how to make use of it. If we would labor for the future we 
must labor in and for the present. Unless we are inspired by 
the spirit of the age and country in which we live, how shall 
men know or love us? If we are not at home in our own time 
and fatherland, in the midst of what God makes us alive to 
see and do, when and where shall we find a home ? 

If we occupy ourselves with what is dead our vital power 
shall grow less ; if with what is weak and unhealthy, we shall 
become morbid and ineffectual. Let us be busy with life where 
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it is strong, wholesome and fair. If our religion bring us 
courage, joy and peace, we shall not rail at the faults of men, 
but shall rather strive from a happy and loving heart to lead 
them toward the light. Least of all shall we contend and 
wrangleamong ourselves. The words which a bitter and harsh 
zeal inspires are from the devil and drive men to him. Spir- 
itual gifts can never be communicated mechanically. He who 
does not bear them in his own mind and heart cannot make 
them live in the minds and hearts of others. To believe other- 
wise is superstition—a superstition which is the bane of true 
religion. Disputes of theologians, like all quarrels, interest 
mainly the participants; others, they annoy or scandalize. 
They spring less from the love of truth than from the narrow 
and unsympathetic temper which is often found in the profes- 
sional mind and which has wrought infinite evil in the world. 
Medicine, law and theology when followed simply with a view 
to practice are not liberal studies—they rather restrict the men- 
tal horizon and subdue the mind to what it works in, unless it 
first be rendered supple, open and luminous by philosophy, 
which is liberal knowledge, a gentleman’s knowledge, and a 
chief scope of university teaching. 

Genuine devotion to philosophy, religion or culture is rarely 
found in envious and contentious spirits. Disputes please the 
ignorant and the prejudiced ; and they who are least concerned 
for man’s highest good are readiest to wrangle about trifles. 
The air the true student breathes is pure and serene,—the 
thoughts with which he lives have permanent value and they 
are interfused with mild and kindly sentiments. His view is 
large and he is tolerant of the little things which irritate the 
vulgar. Heknows that truth does not reveal itself in the storm 
of controversy, which settles nothing. He cares not for place 
or popularity, and, therefore, has not the disposition which 
makes jealousies and rivalries possible. His clearer vision of 
the past gives him a greater and more real view of the present. 
In the dim and sober light of dead empires and civilizations 
fallen to decay he sees how vain are most of the things which 
we permit to disturb our peace. He knows that doubts and 
difficulties are best overcome by doing and suffering, not by 
arguing and faultfinding. And he understands how easily 
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they who accustom themselves to a cirele of narrow thoughts 
and loves come to think it profane to see God everywhere, and 
settle in their microcosm, believing it to be His Universe. He 
will not disturb them, for so it is for them. He is aware also 
that the worst egotism is not individual, but corporate, that 
those who as individuals are kindly or even generous, lose con- 
science and grow hard and unrelenting when there is ques- 
tion of their party or their clique ; and that thus what is called 
patriotism or what is called religious zeal, has led men to com- 
mit the most atrocious crimes. His prayer is that of Isaias: 
‘Only let peace and truth be in my days.”’ ‘‘ Let others 
wrangle,’’ says St. Augustine, ‘‘I will wonder.”’ 

The true student drawn by a disinterested curiosity and 
admiration, occupies himself with the great problems of phi- 
losophy, as the highest means of intellectual culture. No 
other discipline gives such distinction to the mind or so reveals 
the soul to itself when it is taught and studied ina free and 
noble spirit. What is it but the art of thinking applied de- 
liberately to the questions which most profoundly interest 
man, and which each one, if he is to rise above the level of 
vulgar opinion, must solve for himself as best he may. It is 
the most human of all efforts, the effort of man to know him- 
self, to get insight into the mystery of being and life, of spirit 
and matter, of time and eternity, of God and the soul; and 
though one should hold that such effort can never attain its 
object, it must be admitted that it is a noble mental exercise 
and the source of pure and enduring delight. It is easy as it 
is popular to speak of metaphysics as empty and sterile studies; 
but it is easy also to be shallow and crude in one’s views ; and 
if there be any sphere where the opinions of the many have 
little weight, it is that of pure thought. But those who decry 
philosophy, like those who decry religion, labor to no purpose, 
for so long as men continue to think, philosophy will interest 
them, and so long as they continue to believe, hope and love, 
they will turn to God. 

Philosophy certainly, like religion, may be a pretense 
merely ; but for those who enter the inner sanctuary it is wis- 
dom and strength and joy. Nothing else emancipates so 
effectually from the tyranny of fact or guides so securely across 
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the treacherous sea of theory. It educates the spiritual even 
more than the intellectual man; and this is the basis of indi- 
vidual character, which is itself a chief support of humanity. 
Faith gives direction to our aims and aspirations, hope 
strengthens and upholds the will, love expands our whole 
being by making the not-ourselves ours, while philosophy 
holds the lamp which illumines our pathway through the uni- 
versal labyrinth. Its soft and equal light shines in the pure 
regions where the soul delights to essay its wings; where it 
breathes an ethereal air which gives it steadiness of purpose 
and enduring power; where it learns to feel how slight a thing 
is fame itself compared with the vision of the eternal, with 
the knowledge that wisdom is truth, that truth is love, that 
loveis God. Philosophy leads us into the company of ‘‘ great 
thoughts, grave thoughts, thoughts lasting to the end,’’ where 
we hear the words of the first world teacher, exhorting us to 
take part in the great combat, which is the combat of life and 
greater than every other earthly conflict. If we are to be freed 
from ignorance and sin, our deliverance must be wrought from 
within. Not so much our circumstances as ourselves must be 
changed. As soft beds and every kind of delicacy fail to make 
comfortable those who are ill, because the source within has 
become sluggish and its waters bitter, so nothing external can 
make us free and joyful if we are prisoners of our own base 
passions. Without philosophy in a word, even the most 
learned men have but a kind of encyclopedic ignorance, for if 
it bind not the whole, it is all chaos. 

Whatever scope we may assign to university teaching, 
whether with Newman we call it liberal knowledge, or with 
Virchow, general scientific and moral culture, together with 
the mastery of one special department,—whatever the scope, 
a true and living philosophy is its first and most essential 
means of discipline. Where this is lacking there is no uni- 
versity. It is this that lays right the deep infinite foundations 
of religious faith ; it is this that points out the absolute need 
of moral culture and conduct; it is this that shows how every 
talent may be developed and every susceptibility satisfied ; it 
is this that assigns a place to every advanced science ; it is this 
that teaches us to welcome men of exceptional gifts whatever 
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their calling or their work; and unless we know how to wel- 
come our greatest men, to give them opportunity and encourage- 
ment, to enable them to put their abilities to right uses, we are 
barbarous or decadent. The earth is fit home fora race of 
much higher average moral and intellectual power than the 
human has ever attained ; and if we are to gain wider life and 
reach higher planes; if, when degeneracy comes, as it comes 
to all, we are to leave an eternal memorial of ourselves, we 
must learn to love and follow the wisest, the best, and the 
mightiest. In the light and guidance of individual minds of 
exceptional insight and strength the slow crowd must grope its 
way to higher things or not rise at all. Whether or not uni- 
versities shall be ultimately able to maintain their freedom 
under a democratic social system isa problem. As civiliza- 
tion becomes more complex, the means of oppression and 
tyranny increase; and if the multitude are permitted to de- 
generate, their jealousy and hatred of superiority will become 
intensified. 

Sparta and republican Rome became strong by sacrificing 
philosophy, art and literature to the requirements of a merely 
practical and civic education. And this, it would seem, is the 
tendency also of the social democracy. It isa false and down- 
ward tendency. Individual man does not exist for institu- 
tions—they exist for him; and the practical side of life is 
valuable only so far as it ministers to the spiritual. As the 
possession of a world could not bless one who is ignoble in 
himself, neither could it give worth and distinction to a nation 
whose citizens are ignorant, baseand venal. This is the teach- 
ing of Christ, and it is this teaching which has made the alli- 
ance of Christianity with philosophy inevitable, even as the 
doctrine of the brotherhood of the race has led to that of the 
equal rights of all, and thus to the ruleof the people. ‘‘ But, 
however, vox populi vox Dei, has prevailed as a maxim,”’ says 
Locke; ‘‘ yet I do not remember wherever God delivered His 
oracles by the multitude or Nature truths by the herd.”’ 
When the world is rightly governed it is not governed by the 
many, but by the wisest and the best. The genius, the hero 
and the saint cannot, indeed, be explained by the schools in 
which they have been taught, but a true school is none the 
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less our most effectual means of forming true men. Self-made 
men are poorly made. The higher and the holier the cause the 
higher and holier should the leaders be. 

Here in America we Catholics have a two-fold work to per- 
form, and higher or holier task God never entrusted to human 
agents. We have to upbuild and firmly establish in this New 
World of universal opportunity, feverish energies and tumul- 
tuous passions, the Church which has been handed down to us 
through the centuries, and which sprang from the mind and 
heart of Christ, uttering himself on the cross; and we have to 
do our part in purifying, uplifting and civilizing the masses 
to which we belong, and who if they are to be and to remain 
capable of self-rule, must be taught by science, morality and 
religion to govern themselves. Knowledge alone will not suf- 
fice, and a merely philosophic morality has no significance or 
efficacy for the multitude. The moral dynamics of a people 
ie in its religion. Society rests on conscience, not on science. 
‘‘Religious education,’”’ says Balzac, ‘‘is the great principle 
of the life of society, the only means of diminishing the total 
of evil and of augmenting the total of good in human life. 
Thought, the foundation of all good and of all evil, cannot be 
disciplined, controlled and directed except by religion, and the 
only possible religion is Christianity, which created the mod- 
ern world and will preserve it.”’ 

The Catholic view of education.is the result of genuine 
insight into man’s true nature, which is sacred and Godlike. 
To educate him merely with a view to his ease, comfort, enjoy- 
ment and dominion over material things is to take him out of 
the divine element in which he belongs. Do we not all recog- 
nize that to quicken the wits and leave the conscience untouched 
is not education ? 

Is not the most vital question which Americans can ask 
themselves, this—How to make our schools centres of moral 
influence? Can we not see ominous signs of degeneracy in the 
greed which everywhere is eating away the public conscience, 
in the universal craving for indulgence and luxury, in the 
dying out of the sense of honor and of the sacredness of the 
oath, in the loosening of the marriage tie, in the loss of obe- 
dience and reverence in children, in the worship of success, 
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in the exaggerated confidence in the power of machinery, in 
the turning of the theater into a forecourt of the temple of 
Astarte, in the popularity of coarse mockers for whom nothing 
is holy, who are little else than intellectual malefactors? Is 
there not need of making our schools centres of moral influ- 
ence, all the more urgent because most of the churches seem 
to be drifting away from the eternally vital truth into mere 
sensationalism? How shall- we make the school a centre of 
moral inflnence? The answeris not difficult. Morality, like 
culture, like religion, is propagated, not evolved. The devout 
communicate the spirit of piety, as the luminous mind rouses 
those on whom its light falls. Character builds character. 
Which are the virtues that make man worthy and strong ? 
Are they not truthfulness, sincerity, reverence, honesty, obe- 
dience, chastity, patience, mildness, industry, politeness, so- 
briety, reasonableness, perseverance? Who, then, can propa- 
gate these virtues? They in whom they are living powers— 
they and they alone. 

National regeneration is not possible without moral regen- 
eration, moral regeneration can be wrought only through a 
right education of the whole man and the whole people, and 
this can be given only by men and women who live in the 
mind, in the heart, in the conscience, whose souls are filled 
with light and suffused with love; who have made it impos- 
sible for themselves to take pleasure in any amusement or 
occupation whatever unless they can in some way make it con- 
tribute to their own improvement and so to the common good. 
The first thought in every true university is to mould and: 
fashion men, and only in so far as they are a means: to: this: 
end do refinement, polish, taste and learning become an aim: 
and ideal. Style and form and various knowledge are impor: 
tant, but they are vital only when they help to express the 
truth known and loved by ardent souls, inspired by genuine 
enthusiasm and a great purpose. 

To have right principles is an excellent thing, but the 
worth of a school can be known only through results. Edu- 
cation, like medicine, is largely a matter of experiment. Our 
schemes and theories are vain, unless they stand the test of 


application. Are schools religious if they do not make men 
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religious? Are they educational if they do not make men 
moral? Is universal instruction a good if it weakens faith in 
the eternal principles which underlie right human life ? 

That we might have one centre where our educational prin- 
ciples should be put to the test under the most favorable con- 
ditions this University was founded ; that we might make it 
plain to ourselves that the patience, the self-denial, the 
unworldly temper, the persevering industry, which alone can 
mould great scholars and intellectual leaders, are still to be 
found among us, at least in a few; and that these few should 
become for us who are thrown into the cares, distractions and 
businesses of the world, as beacon lights to the storm-tossed 
sailor, as well-springs to thirsty travelers through arid plains, 
as the voices of valiant captains to their soldiers amid the 
clash of arms and the roar of battle; that when men tell us 
that our religion deprives us of mental freedom and of the 
power to pursue science in a disinterested spirit, we might, 
instead of having recourse to speculative arguments which are 
ineffectual, or of going back to past ages, which is not to the 
point, simply say, behold our great school, and the clear, 
searching light that is there turned on whatever most interests 
the human mind; that we, too, we the children of centuries of 
oppression and poverty, might now stand forth in the front 
ranks of thinkers and lovers of their fellows, to help illumine 
this great turbulent democracy and guide it along the uncer- 
tain ways, to fairer, wider, purer life; and that we might thus 
show that there is in our Catholic faith a power of self-reno- 
vation, that its vital principle has not been exhausted by the 
struggles of ages, but that it is destined some day to become 
the inner and organizing force of society, and will then reveal 
itself to the whole world in all the depth of its truth and in all 
the wealth of its blessings—for all this and much more the 
Catholic University of America was founded. 

It came into existence in the midst of doubts, misgivings 
and oppositions of various kinds. Its earliest history is one 
of difficulties and trials. Never before had American Catho- 


lies undertaken a work whose significance and influence should 
be as far-extending as the country itself. Diocese after diocese 
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pitals had been built at a thousand points ; a numerous body 
of devoted priests and religious men and women had been 
formed, and the most seemed to be willing to rest content with 
this expansion and growth in numbers. But to some at least 
it was manifest that if this vast and rapid development of the 
Church in the midst of the greatest democracy that has ever 
existed was not to end in decay or confusion, it was imperative 
that we should establish here a common centre of the highest 
spiritual life; intellectual, moral and religious, where men of 
exceptional gifts might receive an exceptional culture; for 
such men are urgently needed everywhere as heads of our dio- 
ceses, seminaries, colleges and parishes. In positions of 
authority weak and ignorant men do greater harm than men 
who are wanting in virtue. The worst ruin both in the Church 
and in the State had been wrought by those whose intentions 
were good, but whom a narrow and unsympathetic temper, a 
weak and vacillating purpose and an unenlightened zeal blinded 
and misled. 

In a society like ours where there is little reverence, little 
respect for anything save power, whether it be power of money 
or power of mind, it is not enough that the priesthood be blame- 
less. The painfulness of the preaching will distract attention 
from the holiness of the life. If we are to draw and hold 
public interest we must be able to do more than appeal to the 
authority of the Church and the Bible; we must know how 
to speak to the God in each man’s bosom. Like every true 
teacher, the priest, though he is not expected to say all that 
he knows, must survey the whole field of knowledge and be at 
home in every department of learning; for only they who 
know the whole can take up a subject with a master’s skill 
and follow it in all its bearings, certain, at each moment of 
their position. ‘‘Ignorance,’’ says Benedict XIV, the most 
learned of the popes, ‘‘ignorance is the fountain-head of all 
evils,’ and when it is found in a priesthood it is always asso- 
ciated with inner decay, with indolence, indifference and self- 
indulgence. 

No laborer leads a life of such intense and unremitting toil 
as areal student. A voice cries out to him ceaselessly that he 
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must renounce. Do without, do without; this is its one mes- 
sage, for it is only by turning away from the hundred things 
men seek that it is possible to strengthen and temper the mind 
so that it shall be able to give itself wholly to truth. He is 
not a degenerate, he is one in whom life’s current is rising, for 
in him the love of knowledge and virtue overcomes the love of 
ease and pleasure. 

To give examples of such a life, to train a chosen few in 
this high and severe discipline, who shall then scatter through- 
out the land, as bearers of light and contagious enthusiasm— 
for this the Catholic University was founded. Quality and 
power of life, not numbers, is the aim—‘‘ holding himself to 
be a fortunate and a great king, not because he ruled over 
many, but over the best.’? That she may show her faith in 
this high enterprise and become a sharer in the spiritual good 
which here diffuses itself, Notre Dame opens this college to- 
day. 

She comes, bringing with her the strong heart, the tireless 
energy, the dauntless spirit of the West. She comes not un- 
known or unattended, but bearing with her a noble name hon- 
orably won by long and faithful services to the cause of edu- 
cation ; she comes, proclaiming by the enduring monument 
which she has here built, that when there is question of uplift- 
ing a higher standard of religious, moral and intellectual life 
in America it is possible to put away all lesser considerations, 
to forget differences of place and race, to rise into spheres 
where petty rancors and jealousies disappear as noxious vapors 
melt away when the sun from the mountain tops looks forth 
on God’s glorious world. She comes to declare that here we 
shall have not only a Catholic University, but a school of 
schools, a mother of universities, a centre around which our 
teaching orders shall gather to drink wisdom and to learn to 
know and love one another in the serene air of delightful 
studies, to breathe which is to grow tolerant, fair, reasonable 
and mild. 

Not all at once may this come to pass. As an original 
writer has to create the taste by which he is appreciated, so a 
true university may diffuse the light whereby its high and hol 
uses arerevealed. Already much has been accomplished. I 
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our teaching brotherhoods and sisterhoods a new spirit has 
manifested itself, fresh eagerness to learn, a more self-sacrific- 
ing zeal, a more joyful confidence in the absolute rightness of 
the cause to which they have given their lives; the heads of 
our colleges have come together and agreed to meet annually 
for the purpose of interchanging views and of reaching conclu- 
sions for the advancement of our schools. They are no longer 
content to accept mechanically the traditional pedagogical 
theories and methods; but they will have the light of the 
mind play on them and will adopt those which reason and 
experience most approve. 

Here, too, under the shadow of the University, Trinity Col- 
lege is even now rising, a monumental witness to our faith in 
the right of woman to upbuild her being to its full stature, to 
learn whatever may be known, to do whatever right thing she 
may find herself able to do. Those who stand with averted 
faces, looking ever backward to Europe, do not impress us. 
What sacredness is there in Europe more than in America? 
Is not the history of Europe largely a history of wars, tyran- 
nies, oppressions, massacres and persecutions? Has not its 
lust for gold made it a scourge to all the inferior races of the 
earth? Have not its people long stood face to face, arms in 
hand, ready to butcher one another? Why should Europe be 
an object of awe or admiration for Catholics? Half its popu- 
lation has revolted from the Church, and in the so-called Catho- 
lic nations, which are largely governed by atheists, what vital 
manifestation of religious life and power can we behold ? 

In any case we are in America, not in Europe, and to stand 
in the midst of this vast, advancing world, with averted faces 
looking backward, is to sink out of sight and be forever lost 
as a living force. What country ever had fortune like ours? 
Where else has there ever been such opportunity for all? 
Where else has the Catholic Church ever had a wider ora freer 
field? Does not our Lord say, speaking to His apostles, ‘‘ They 
who are not against you are for you?’’ Now, the vast multi- 
tude of those outside the Church here are not against us, and 
are therefore for us. If we fail the fault is in ourselves, in our 
timidity, in our indolence, in our lack of faith. What is there 
to make us afraid or despondent ? 
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All the sciences prove and glorify God. All progress serves 
the cause of true religion. In immovable confidence in this 
principle, taking new courage from the happy omen of this 
day, let us bless the eternal Father that we are here to work 
for the Church and for America by doing what men can do to 
create a university which shall irradiate light and love, bea 
centre of union and peace and a nursery of the higher life.' 

JOHN LANCASTER SPALDING. 


' Discourse delivered at the Dedication of Holy Cross College, Catholic Uni- 
versity, October 13, 1899. 
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To Our VENERABLE BrotHERS THE ARCHBISHOPS, BISHOPS AND 
CLERGY OF FRANCE. 

VENERABLE BrotHeRs, DEARLY BELOVED Sons: Since the day we 
were raised to the Pontifical Chair France has been ever the object to us 
of aspecial solicitude and affection. For from her God, in the unfathom- 
able designs of His mercy over the world, has in the course of ages by 
preference chosen Apostolic men destined to preach the true faith to the 
limits of the globe, and to carry the light of the Gospel to the nations 
yet plunged in the darkness of paganism. He predestined her to be 
the defender of His Church and the instrument of Tis great works: 
Gesta Dei per Francos. 

Obviously this high mission entails duties many and grave. Wishing, 
like our predecessors, to see France faithfully fulfill the glorious man- 
date wherewith she has been entrusted, we have on several occasions 
during our long pontificate addressed to her our advice, our encourage- 
ment, our exhortations. ‘This we did in a special way in our Encyclical 
Letter of February 8, 1884, Nodilissima Gallorum Gens, and in our letter 
of February 16, 1892, published in French and beginning with the 
words: “Aw miliew des sollicitudes.” Our words were not without 
fruit, and we know from you, Venerable Brothers, that a large portion 
of the French people ever holds in honor the faith of their ancestors 
and faithfully observes the obligations it imposes. On the other hand, 
it could not escape us that the enemies of this holy faith have not been 
idle and have succeeded in banishing every religious principle from a large 
number of families, which, in consequence, live in lamentable ignorance 
of revealed truth, and in complete indifference to al] that concerns their 
spiritual interests and the salvation of their souls. 

While therefore with good reason we congratulate France on being a 
focus of apostolic work among nations destitute of the faith, we are also 
bound to encourage the efforts of those of her sons who, enrolled in the 
priesthood of Jesus Christ, are laboring to evangelize their own people, 
to preserve them from the invasion of naturalism and incredulity, with 
their fatal and inevitable consequences. Called by the will of God to 
be the saver of the world, priests must always, and above all things, 


a& The New York Freeman’s Journal, October 7 and 14, 1899. 
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remember that they are by the very institution of Jesus Christ, “the 
salt of the earth,”' and hence St. Paul, writing to Timothy, justly 
concluded that “by their charity, their faith and their purity, they 
must be an example to the faithful in their words and in their relations 
with their neighbors.” 

That such is true of the French clergy, taken as a whole, has always 
been a great consolation to us to learn, Venerable Brothers, from the 
quadrennial reports you send us concerning the state of your dioceses, 
conformably to the Constitution of Sixtus V., and from the oral com- 
munications we receive from you whenever we have the happiness of 
conversing with you and receiving your confidences. Yes, dignity of 
life, ardor of faith, a spirit of devotedness and sacrifice, a zeal charac- 
terized by enthusiasm and generosity, an inexhaustible charity toward 
their neighbor, energy in all noble and fruitful enterprises making for 
the glory of God, the salvation of souls and the welfare of their coun- 
try—these are the precious qualities traditional among the French 
clergy, and we are happy to be able here to render to them a public and 
fatherly testimony. 

Still, precisely on account of the deep and tender affection we have 
for them, and at the same time to perform a duty of our Apostolic min- 


istry and respond to the keen desire we feel to see them ever acting up 
to their great mission, we have resolved, Venerable Brothers, to treat in 
this letter of certain points to which present circumstances peremptorily 


call the conscientious attention of the chief pastors of the French 
Church and of the priests who work under their jurisdiction. 

And in the first place it is clear that the more important, complex 
and difficult an office is the longer and more careful should be the prep- 
aration undergone by those who are called to fill it. But is there on 
earth a dignity higher than that of the priesthood or a ministry impos- 
ing a heavier responsibility than that whose object is the sanctification 
of all the free acts of man? Is it not of the government of souls that 
the Fathers have rightly said that it is “the art of arts;” that is, the 
most important and most delicate of all tasks to which a man may be 
applied for the benefit of his kind ?—*“ Ars artium regimen animarum ?”* 
Nothing must then be neglected to prepare those whom a divine voca- 
tion calls to this mission in order that they may fulfill it worthily and 
fruitfully. 

To begin with, from among the young those are to be selected in 
whom the Most High has sown the seeds of a vocation. We are aware 
that, thanks to your wise recommendations, in many dioceses of France 
the priests of the different parishes, especially in country districts, apply 
themselves with a zeal and self-sacrifice which we cannot sufficiently 
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praise in guiding themselves the studies of children in whom they have 
observed a marked tendency to piety and an aptitude for intellectual 
work. ‘The presbyteral schools are thus the first step, as it were, of the 
stairs which from the junior to the senior seminaries carry up to the 
priesthood those young men to whom the Saviour repeats the appeal He 
addressed to Peter and Andrew, to John and James, “ Leave your nets; 
follow Me, I will make you fishers of men,” * 

With regard to the junior seminary, this very valuable institution 
has been frequently and justly compared to the beds in which are set 
apart such plants as call for the most particular and assiduous care as 
the only way to make them bear fruit and produce a recompense for the 
labors of their cultivation. On this subject, we renew the recommenda- 
tion addressed by our predecessor, Pius IX., to the Bishops in his Ency- 
clical of December 8, 1849. ‘This is itself based on one of the most 
important decisions of the Fathers of the Council of Trent. To France 
belongs the glory of having held it in most account during the present 
century, for of the ninety-four dioceses in the country there is not one 
which is not endowed with one or more junior seminaries. 

We know, Venerable Brothers, the solicitude which you bestow on 
these institutions so justly dear to your pastoral zeal, and we congratu- 
late you on it. The priests who labor, under your superintendence, for 
the formation of the youth called to enroll itself later on in the ranks 
of the sacerdotal army, cannot too often meditate before God on the 
exceptional importance of the mission with which you entrust them. 
They have not simply to instruct their children in the elements of letters 
and human science, like the general run of masters—that is the least 
part of their task. Their attention, zeal and devotion must be ever on 
the watch and active, in order, on the one hand, to study continually, 
under the eye and in the light of God, the souls of the children and the 
indications of their vocation to the service of the altar, and, on the other, 
to help the inexperience and feebleness of their young disciples in order 
to protect the precious grace of the Divine call against all deadly influ- 
ences, both from without and from within. They have therefore to exer- 
cise a ministry that is humble, laborious and delicate, and requires 
constant abnegation. ‘To sustain their courage in the fulfillment of their 
duties, they will take care to temper it in the purest sources of the spirit 
of faith. They must never lose sight of the fact that the children whose 
intelligence, heart and character they are engaged in forming are not 
being prepared for earthly functions, however legitimate or honorable. 
The Church confides those children to them in order that they may one 
day be fit to become priests; that is to say, missionaries of the Gospel, 
continuers of the work of Jesus Christ, distributers of His Grace and 
His Sacraments. Let this purely supernatural consideration incessantly 
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imbue their double function as professors and educators, and be the leaven, 
so to say, which is to be mixed with the best flour, according to the Gospel 
parable, so as to transform it into sweet and substantial bread.‘ 


And as an abiding thoughtfulness for the first and indispensable 
formation of the spirit and virtues of the priesthood should inspire the 


masters of your junior seminaries in their relations with their pupils, so, 
too, the system of study and the whole economy of discipline must be 
allied to this same primary and directing idea. We are not unaware, 
Venerable Brothers, that you are to a certain extent obliged to reckon 
with the State programme and with the conditions imposed by it for 
obtaining university degrees, owing to the fact that in certain cases such 
degrees are required of priests engaged in the management of free col- 
leges under the patronage of the Bishops and religious congregations, or 
in the higher teaching of the Catholic faculties which you have so laud- 
ably established. It is, moreover, of sovereign importance for the main- 
tenance of the influence of the clergy on society that they count among 
their ranks a sufficient number of priests vielding nothing in science, of 
which degrees are the official evidence, to the masters whom the State 
trains for its lyeeums and universities. 

Nevertheless, after making all the allowances imposed by circum- 
stances for this exigency of the State programme, the studies of aspi- 
rants to the priesthood must remain faithful to the traditional methods 
of past ages. Itis these which have produced the eminent men of whom 
France is so justly proud—the Petaus, Thomassins, Mabillons and many 
others, to say nothing of your Bossuet, called the Eagle of Meaux, 
because in loftiness of thought and nobility of expression his genius 
soars in the highest regions of Christian science and eloquence. The 
study of belles lettres rendered mighty aid in making these men valiant 
and useful workers in the service of the Church and capable of writing 
works which were truly worthy to pass down to posterity, and which 
contribute even to-day to the defense and propagation of revealed truth. 
For the belles lettres have the property, when taught by skillful Chris- 
tian masters, of rapidly developing in the souls of young men all the 
germs of intellectual and moral life, whilst at the same time contribut- 
ing accuracy and broadness to the judgment and elegance and distinc- 
tion to expression. 

This consideration assumes special importance when applied to Greek 
and Latin literature, the depositaries of those masterpieces of sacred sci- 
ence which the Church with good reason counts among her most pre- 
cious treasures. Half a century ago, at that period (all too brief!) of 
true liberty, during which the bishops of France were free to meet and 
concert such measures as they deemed best calculated to further the 
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progress of religion, and, at the same time, most profitable to the public 
peace, several of your Provincial Councils, Venerable Brothers, recom- 
mended in the most express terms the culture of the Latin tongue and 
literature. Even then your colleges deplored the fact that the knowl- 
edge of Latin in your country tended to diminish.‘ 

But if the methods of pedagogy in vogue in the State establishments 
have been for several years past progressively reducing the study of 
Latin and suppressing the exercises in prose and poetry which our fathers 
justly considered should hold a large place in cdllege classes, the junior 
seminaries must put themselves on their guard against these innovations, 
inspired by utilitarian motives and working to the detriment of the solid 
formation of the mind. ‘To the ancient methods so often justified by 
their results we would freely apply the words of St. Paul to his disciple 
Timothy, and with the apostle we would say to you, Venerable Brothers, 
“Guard the deposit” * with jealous care. If it should be destined— 
which God forbid! —one day to disappear from the other public schools, 
let your junior seminaries and free colleges keep it with an intelligent 
and patriotic solicitude. Doing so, you will be imitating the priests of 
Jerusalem, who, saving the sacred fire of the temple from the barbarian 
invader, so hid it as to be able to find it again and restore it to its splen- 
dor when the evil day should have passed.° 

Once in possession of the Latin tongue—the key, so to say, of sacred 
science—and their mental faculties sufficiently developed by the study 
of the belles lettres, young men destined for the priesthood pass from 
the junior to the senior seminary. There they will prepare themselves 
by piety and the exercise of the priestly virtues for the reception of Holy 
Orders, while devoting themselves to the study of philosophy and the- 
ology. 

In our Encyclical “Aeterni Patris,” which we once again recommend 
to the attentive perusal of your seminarists and their masters, we declared, 
with St. Paul as our authority, that it is by the empty subtleties of false 
philosophy “per philosophiam et inanem fallaciam”® that the minds of 
the faithful are most frequently led astray and the purity of the faith 
corrupted among men, we added, and the events of the last twenty years 
have furnished bitter confirmation of the reflections and apprehensions 
we expressed at the time. If one notes the critical condition of the times 
in which we live and ponders on the state of affairs in public and private 
life he will have no difficulty in seeing that the cause of the evils which 
oppress us, as well as those which menace, lies in the fact that erroneous 
opinions on all subjects, human and divine, have gradually percolated 
from philosophical schools through all ranks of society, and have come 
to be accepted by a large number of minds.” 
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We renew our condemnation of those teachings of philosophy which 

have merely the name, and which by striking at the very foundation of 
human knowledge lead logically to universal skepticism and to irreligion. 
We are profoundly grieved to learn that for some years past some Cath- 
olics have felt at liberty to follow in the wake of a philosophy which 
under the specious pretext of freeing human reason from all preconceived 
ideas and from all illusions, denies it the right of affirming anything beyond 
its own operations, thus sacrificing to a radical subjectivism all the cer- 
tainties which traditional metaphysics, consecrated by the authority of 
the strongest thinkers, laid down as the necessary and unshakable foun- 
dations for the demonstration of the existence of God, the spirituality 
and immortality of the soul, and the objective reality of the exterior 
world. It is to be deeply regretted that this doctrinal skepticism, of 
foreign importation and Protestant origin, should have been received 
with so much favor in a country so justly celebrated for its love of clear- 
ness of thought and expression. We know, Venerable Brothers, how far 
you share our well-grounded anxiety on this subject, and we reckon on 
you to redouble your solicitude and vigilance in shutting out this falla- 
cious and dangerous philosophy from the teaching in your seminaries, 
and to honor more than ever the methods we recommended in the above- 
quoted Encyclical of August 4, 1879. 

In our times the students in your junior and senior seminaries can 
less than ever afford to be strangers to the study of physical and natural 
science. ‘To it, therefore, they must apply themselves—but in due meas- 
ure and in wise proportions. It is by no means necessary that in the 
scientific course annexed to the study of philosophy the professors should 
feel themselves obliged to expound in detail the almost innumerable 
applications of physical and natural sciences in the different branches of 
human industry. It is enough that their pupils have an accurate knowl- 
edge of the main principles and summary conclusions, so as to be able to 
solve the objections which infidels draw from these sciences against the 
teachings of Revelation. 

It is of capital importance that the students of your senior seminaries 
should study, for at least two years, with great care, “rational” philoso- 
phy, which, as the learned Benedictine, Mabillon, the glory of his 
order and of France, used to say, will be of the greatest assistance to 
them, not only in teaching them how to reason well and arrive at right 
conclusions, but in putting them in a position to defend the orthodox 
faith against the captious and often sophistical arguments of adversaries." 

Next come the sacred sciences, properly so called—Dogmatic and 
Moral Theology, Sacred Scripture, Church History and Canon Law. 
‘These are the sciences proper to the priest—in them he receives a first 
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initiation during his sojourn in the senior seminary, but he must pursue 
his studies in them throughout the remainder of his life. 

Theology is the science of the things of faith. It is nourished, Pope 
Sixtus V. tells us, at those ever-willing springs—the Holy Scriptures, the 
decisions of the Popes, the decrees of the Councils.” 

Called positive and speculative or scholastic, according to the method 
followed in studying it, theology does not confine itself to proposing the 
truths which are to be believed; it scrutinizes their inmost depths, shows 
their relations with human reason, and, aided by the resources which true 
philosophy supplies, explains, develops and adapts them accurately to all 
the needs of the defense and propagation of the faith. Like Beseleel, to 
whom the Lord gave His spirit of wisdom, intelligence and knowledge, 
when intrusting him with the mission of building His temple, the theo- 
logian “cuts the precious stones of divine dogma, assorts them skilfully, 
and, by the setting he gives them, brings out their brilliancy, charm and 
beauty.” 

Rightly, then, does the same Sixtus V. call theology (and here he is 
referring especially to scholastic theology) a gift from heaven, and ask 
that it be maintained in the schools and cultivated with great ardor, as 
being abundant in fruitfulness for the Church.” 

Is it necessary to add that the book par excellence in which students 
may with most profit study scholastic theology is the Summa Theologica 
of St. Thomas Aquinas? It is our wish, therefore, that professors be 
sure to explain to all their pupils its method, as well as the principal 
articles relating to Catholic faith. 

We recommend equally that all seminarists have in their hands, and 
frequently peruse, that golden book known as the Catechism of the 
Council of Trent, or Roman Catechism, dedicated to all priests invested 
with the pastoral office (Catechismus ad Parochos). Noted both for the 
abundance and accuracy of its teaching and for elegance of style, this 
catechism is a precious summary of the whole of theology, dogmatic and 
moral. The priest who knows it thoroughly has always at his disposal 
resources which will enable him to preach with fruit, to acquit himself 
fitly in the important ministry of the confessional and the direction of 
souls, and be in a position to refute triumphantly the objections of 
unbelievers, 

With regard to the study of the Holy Scriptures, we call your atten- 
tion once more, Venerable Brothers, to the teachings we laid down in our 
Eacyclical “ Providentissimus Deus”, which we wish the professors to 
put before their disciples, with the necessary explanations. They will 
put them specially on their guard against the disturbing tendencies which 
it is sought to introduce into the interpretation of the Bible, and which 
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would shortly, were they to prevail, bring about the ruin of its inspira- 
tion and supernatural character. Under the specious pretext of depriy- 
ing the adversaries of the revealed word of apparently irrefutable argu- 


ments against the authenticity and veracity of the Holy Books, some 
Catholic writers have thought it a clever idea to adopt those arguments 
for themselves. By these strange and perilous tactics they have worked 
to make a breach with their own hands in the walls of the city they were 
charged to defend. In our Encyclical above quoted, and in another doc- 
ument™, we have spoken our mind on this rash, dangerous policy. While 
encouraging our exegetists to keep abreast with the progress of criticism, 
we have firmly maintained the principles which have been sanctioned in 
this matter by the traditional authority of the Fathers and Councils, 
and renewed in our own time by the Council of the Vatican. 

The history of the Church is like a mirror, which reflects the life of 
the Church through the ages. It proves, better far than civil and pro- 
fane history, the sovereign liberty of God and His providential action on 
the march of events. They who study it must never lose sight of the 
fact that it contains a body of dogmatic facts which none may eall in 
question. That ruling, supernatural idea which presides over the des- 
tinies of the Church is at the same time the torch whose light il!umines 
her history. Still, inasmuch as the Church, which continues among 
men the life of the Word Incarnate, is composed of a divine and a human 
element, this latter must be expounded by teachers and studied by dis- 
ciples with great probity. “God has no need of our lies,” as we are told 
in the Book of Job”. 

The Church historian will be all the better equipped to bring out her 
divine origin, superior as this is to all conceptions of a merely terrestrial 
and natural order, the more loyal he is in naught extenuating of the 
trials which the faults of her children, and at times even of her minis- 
ters, have brought upon the Spouse of Christ during the course of cen- 
turies. Studied in this way, the history of the Church constitutes by 
itself a magnificent and conclusive demonstration of the truth and 
divinity of Christianity. 

Lastly, to finish the cycle of studies by which candidates for the 
priesthood should prepare themselves for their future ministry, mention 
must be made of Canon Law, or the science of the Jaws and jurispru- 
dence of the Church. This science is connected by very close and logical 
ties with that of Theology, which it applies practically to all that con- 
cerns the government of the Church, the dispensation of holy things, 
the rights and duties of her ministers, the use of temporal goods which 
she needs for the accomplishment of her mission. “ Without a knowl- 
edge of Canon Law (as the Fathers of one of your provincial councils 
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very well said), theology is imperfect, incomplete, like a man with only 
one arm. Ignorance of Canon Law has favored the birth and diffusion 
of numerous errors about the rights of the Roman Pontiffs and of Bishops, 
and about the powers which the Church derives from her own Constitu- 
tion—powers whose exercise she adapts to circumstances.” '® 

We shall sum up all we have just said concerning your junior and 
senior seminaries in this sentence of St. Paul, which we recommend to 
the frequent meditation of the masters and pupils of your ecclesiastical 
atheneums: “O Tinwthy, carefully guard the deposit which has been 
confided to you. Fly the profane novelties of words and objections which 


cover themselves with the false names of science, for all they who have 


made profession of them have erred in the faith.” ” 

And now we have a word to say to you, dearly-beloved sons, who have 
been ordained priests and become the codperators of your Bishops. We 
know, and the whole world knows with us, the qualities which distinguish 
you. There is no good work of which you are not the inspiration or the 
apostles. Docile to the counsels we gave you in the Eneyelical “ Rerwm 
Novarum,” you go to the people, to the workers, to the poor. You en- 
deavor by all means in your power to help them, raise them in the moral 
scale, render their lot less hard. ‘To this end you form reunions and 
congresses; you establish homes, clubs, rural banks, aid and employment 
offices for the toilers. You labor to introduce reforms into economic 
and social life, and in the difficult enterprise you do not hesitate to make 
serious sacrifices of time and money; and with the same scope you write 
books and articles in the newspapers and reviews. All these are, in them- 
selves, highly praiseworthy, and in them you give no equivocal proofs of 
good will and of intelligent and generous devotedness to relieve the most 
pressing needs of contemporary society and of souls. 

Still, beloved sons, we deem it our duty paternally to call your atten- 
tion to some fundamental principles to which you will not fail to con- 
form if you desire that your activity be really fruitful and reproductive. 

Remember, above all, that zeal, to be profitable and praiseworthy, 
must be “accompanied by discretion, rectitude and purity.” ‘Thus does 
the grave and judicious Thomas a Kempis express himself.” Before 
him St. Bernard, the glory of your country in the twelfth century, that 
indefatigable apostle of all great causes touching the honor of God, the 
rights of the Church or the good of souls, did not fear to say that “zeal, 
separated from knowledge and from the spirit of discernment or discre- 
tion, is insupportable . . . that the more ardent zeal is, the more 
necessary is it that it be accompanied by that discretion which puts order 
into the exercise of charity and without which even virtue may be changed 
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into a defect and a principle of disorder.”” And discretion in activity 
and in the choice of means of rendering activity successful is all the 
more indispensable from the fact that the present times are disturbed 
and environed with numerous difficulties. This or that act, measure or 
practice, suggested by zeal, while excellent in themselves, can only— 
owing to the circumstances of the race—produce bad results. Priests 
will avoid this inconvenience and this evil, if before and during their 
action they take care to conform to established order and the rules of 
discipline. And ecclesiastical discipline demands union among the dif- 
ferent members of the hierarchy, and the respect and obedience of infe- 
riors to their superiors. In our recent letter to the Archbishop of Tours 
we said the same thing: “ The edifice of the Church of which God Him- 
self is the architect, rests on a very visible foundation, primarily on the 
authority of Peter and his successors, but also on the Apostles and the 
successors of the Apostles, the Bishops, so that to hear their voice or to 
despise it is tantamount to hearing or despising Jesus Christ Himself.” 

Listen, then, to the words addressed by St. Ignatius, the great martyr 
of Antioch, to the clergy of the primitive Church: “ Let all obey their 
Bishops, as Jesus Christ obeyed His Father. In all things touching the 
sense of the Church do nothing without your Bishop, and as our Lord 
did nothing but in close union with His Father, so priests, do you noth- 
ing without your Bishop. Let all members of the priestly body be united, 
as all the strings of a harp are united in the instrument.” 

Should you, on the contrary, act as priests independently of this sub- 
mission to and union with your Bishops, we would repeat to you the 
words of our predecessor, Gregory XVI, viz., that “you utterly destroy 
as far as in you lies, the order established with a most wise forethought 
by God, the author of the Church.””*, 

Remember, too, beloved sons, that the Church is rightly compared to 
an army in battle array “ sicut castrorum acies ordinata,”* because it is 
her mission to combat the enemies, visible and invisible, of God and 
men’s souls. Wherefore did St. Paul recommend Timothy to bear him- 
self “as a good soldier of Jesus Christ?”*. Now, that which consti- 
tutes the strength of an army and contributes most to its victory is 
discipline and the exact and rigorous obedience of all toward those in 
command. 

Just here zeal out of place and without discretion may easily become 
the cause of real disaster. Call to mind one of the most memorable facts 
of sacred history. Certainly neither courage, willingness, nor devotion 


to the sacred cause of religion were lacking in those 


priests who gathered 


round Judas Macecabeus, to fight with him against the enemies of the 
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true God, the profaners of the temple, the oppressors of their nation, 
And yet, releasing themselves from the rules of discipline, they rashly 
engaged in a combat in which they were vanquished. The Holy Spirit 
tells us of them “that they were not of the race of those who might 
save-Israel.” Why? Because they would obey only their own inspira- 
tions, and threw themselves forward without awaiting the orders of their 
leaders. “ Jn die illa ceciderunt sacerdotes in bello, dum volunt fortiter 
facere, dum sine consilio exeunt in praelium. Ipsi autem non erant de 
semine virorum tllorum, per quos salus facta est in Israel.” 

On this point our enemies may serve us for an example. They are 
well aware that union is strength, “vis unita fortior,” so they do not fail 
to unite close when it comes to attacking the holy Church of Jesus 
Christ. 

If, then, you desire, as you certainly do, beloved sons, that in the 
formidable contest being waged against the Church by anti-Christian 
sects and by the city of the evil one, the victory be for God and His 
Church, it is absolutely necessary for you to fight all together in perfect 
order and discipline under the command of your hierarchical leaders. 
Pay no heed to those perniciou men who, though calling themselves 
Christians and Catholics, throw tares into the field of the Lord and sow 
division in His Church by attacking and often even calumniating the 
Bishops “ established by the Holy Ghost to rule the Church of God.” 

tead neither their pamphlets nor their papers. No good priest should 
in any way lend authority either to their ideas or to their license of 
speech. Can he ever forget that on the day of his ordination he prom- 
ised “ obedientiain et reverentiam” to his Bishop before the holy altar? 

Above all things, remember, beloved sons, that an indispensable con- 
dition of true zeal and the best pledge of success in the works to which 
hierarchical obedience consecrates you is purity and holiness of life. 
“Jesus began by practicing before preaching.” Like Him, the priest 
must preface preaching by word by preaching by example. “Separated 
from the world and its concerns (say the Fathers of the Council of 
Trent), clerics have been placed on a height where they are visible and 
the faithful look into their lives as into a mirror to know what they are 
to imitate. Hence clerics and all they whom God has called specially to 
His service should so regulate their actions and morals that there may 
be nothing in their deportment, manners, movements, words and in all 
the other details of their life which is not deeply impressed with religion. 
They must carefully avoid faults which, though trivial, in others would 
be very serious to them, in order that there be not a single one of their 
acts which does not inspire respect in all.”* With these recommenda 
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tions of the sacred Council, which we would wish, beloved sons, to en- 
grave in all your hearts, those priests who certainly fail to comply, who 
adopted in their preaching language out of harmony with the dignity of 
their priesthood and the sacredness of the word of God; who attended 
popular meetings where their presence could only excite the passions of 
the wicked and of the enemies of the Church, and who exposed them- 
selves to the grossest insults without profit to any one, and to the aston- 
ishment, if not scandal, of the pious faithful; who assumed the habits, 
manners, conduct and spirit of laymen. Salt must certainly be mingled 
with the mass which it is to preserve from corruption, but it must at the 
same time defend itself against the mass under pain of losing all savor 
and becoming of no use except to be thrown out and trampled under 
foot." 

So, too, the priest who is the salt of the earth must in his necessary 
contact with the society by which he is surrounded, preserve modesty, 
gravity and holiness in manner, action and speech, and not allow himself 
to become infected with the levity, dissipation and vanity of the worldly. 
He must, on the contrary, in the midst of men, keep his soul so united 
with God that he lose nothing of the spirit of his holy state, and be not 
constrained to make before God and his conscience the sad and humiliat- 
ing avowal: “I never go among laymen that I do not return less a priest.” 

Is it not because they have, with a zeal that is presumptive, set aside 
those traditional rules of discretion, modesty and prudence that certain 
priests consider as out of date and incompatible with “the present needs 
of the ministry those principles of discipline and conduct which they 
received from their masters in the senior seminary?’ They are to be seen 
rushing, as if by instinct, into the most perilous innovations in speech, 
manners and associations. Several of them, alas! rashly putting them- 
selves on the slippery incline from which they have no native power to 
escape, and despising the charitable warnings of their superiors and their 
older and more experienced colleagues, have ended in apostasies which 
rejoice the hearts of the adversaries of the Church and brought bitterest 
tears into the eyes of their Bishops, their brothers in the priesthood and 
the pious faithful. St. Augustine tells us: “When a man is out of the 
right way the more quickly and impetuously he advances, the more he 
errs,” * 

There are, of course, some changes which are advantageous and cal- 
culated to advance the kingdom of God in men’s souls and in society. 
But, as the Holy Gospel tells us,* it is the province of the “ Father of 
the household” and not of the children or servants to examine them, and, 
if he judges well, to give them currency side by side with the time-hon- 
ored and venerable usages, which make up the rest of his treasury. 
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Lately when fulfilling the apostolic duty of putting the Catholics of 
North America on their guard against innovations, tending, among other 
things, to substitute for the principles of perfection consecrated by the 
teaching of doctors and the practice of saints moral maxims and rules of 
life more or less impregnated with that naturalism which nowadays 
endeavors to penetrate everywhere, we proclaimed aloud that far from 
repudiating and rejecting “en bloc” the progress accomplished in the 
present epoch, we were only too anxious to welcome all that goes to aug- 
ment the patrimony of science or to give greater extension to public 
prosperity. But we took care to add that this progress could be of effi- 
cacious service to the good cause only when harmonized with the author- 
ity of the Church.™ 

As a conclusion to this letter we are pleased to apply to the clergy of 
France what we formerly wrote for the priests of our diocese of Perugia. 
We reproduce here a portion of the pastoral letter we addressed to them 
on July 19, 1866: 

“We ask the ecclesiastics of our diocese to reflect seriously on their 
sublime obligations and on the difficult circumstances through which 
we are passing and to act in such wise that their conduct be in harmony 
with their duties and always conformable to the rules of an enlightened 
and prudent zeal. For thus even our enemies will seek in vain for 
motives of reproach and blame: qui ex adverso est vereatur, nihil habens 
malum dicere de nobis.” 

“Although difficulties and dangers are every day multiplying, the 
pious and fervent priest must not for that be discouraged—he must not 
abandon his duties or even draw rein in the accomplishment of the spir- 
itual mission he has received for the welfare and salvation of mankind | 
and for the maintenance of that august religion of which he is herald 
and minister. For it is especially by difficulties and trials that his virtue 
becomes strong and stable; it is in the greatest misfortunes, in the midst 
of political transformations and social upheavals that the salutary and 
civilizing influence of his ministry shines forth with greatest bril- 
liancy. 


“c“ 


. . « Tocome down to practice we find a teaching admirably 
adapted to the circumstances in the four maxims which the great Apos- 
tle St. Paul gave to his disciple Titus. In all things give good example 
by your works, your doctrine, the integrity of your life, by the gravity of 
your conduct, using none but holy and blameless language. We would 
that each and every member of our clergy meditate on these maxims and 
conform his conduct thereto. 


“In omnibus teipsuim praebe exemplum bonorum operum. In all 
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things give an example of good works; that is, of an active and exem- 
plary life, animated by a true spirit of charity and guided by the maxims 
of evangelical prudence—of a life of sacrifice and toil, consecrated to 
the welfare of your neighbors, not with earthly views or for a perishable 
reward, but with a supernatural object. Give an example by that lan- 
guage at once simple, noble and lofty, by that sound and blameless dis- 
course which confounds all human opposition, calms the long standing 
hatred the world has sworn against you, and wins for you the respect and 
even esteem of the enemies of religion. Every one devoted to the service 
of the sanctuary has been at all times obliged to show himself a living 
model and perfect exemplar of all the virtues; but this obligation 
becomes all the more instant when, as a consequence of social upheavals, 
we are treading a difficult and uncertain path where we may at every step 
discover ambushes and pretexts of attack. . . . 

“ In doctrina. In the face of the combined efforts of incredulity and 
heresy to consummate the ruin of Catholic faith, it would be a real crime 
for the clergy to remain in a state of hesitancy and inactivity. In such 
an outpouring of error and conflict of opinion he must not prove faith- 
less to his mission, which is to defend dogma assaulted, morality travestied 
and justice frequently outraged. It is for him to oppose himself as a 
barrier to the attacks of error and the deceits of heresy; to watch the 
tactics of the wicked who war on the faith and honor of this Catholic 
country ; to unmask their plots and reveal their ambuscades; to warn 
the confiding, strengthen the timid and open the eyes of the blinded. 
Superficial erudition or merely common knowledge will not suffice for all 
this—there is need of study, solid, profound and continuous, in a word 
of amass of doctrinal knowledge sufficient to cope with the subtlety and 
remarkable cunning of our modern opponents. . . . 

“ In integritate. No better proof of the importance of this council 
could be had than the sad evidence of what is going on around us. Do 
we not observe that the lax life of some ecclesiastics brings discredit 
and contempt on their ministry and proves the occasion of scandals? If 


men, endowed with minds as brilliant as they are remarkable, now and 


then desert the ranks of the sacred soldiery and rise in revolt against the 
Church—that mother who, in her tenderness and affection had advanced 
them to the direction and for the salvation of souls, their defection and 
wanderings have most frequently had their origin in want of discipline 
and evilness of lifee . . . 

“In gravitate. By gravity is to be understood that serious, judicious, 
tactful conduct which should be characteristic of every faithful and 
prudent minister chosen by God for the government of His family. 
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While thanking God for having vouchsafed to raise him to this honor, 
he must show himself faithful to all his obligations, and at the same 
time balanced and prudent in all his actions; he must not allow himself 
to be dominated by base passions, nor carried away by violent and exag- 
gerated language; he must lovingly sympathize with the misfortunes 
and weaknesses of others; do all the good he can to every one, disinter- 
estedly, unostentatiously, and maintaining ever intact the honor of his 
character and sublime dignity.’ 


firmiy convinced that our perceptions and counsels, solely inspired as they 


are by our paternal affection, will be understood and received by you in 
the sense and bearing we wished to give them in addressing you this 
letter. 

We expect much from you, because God has richly endowed you with 
all the gifts and qualities necessary for performing great and holy deeds 
for the advantage of the Church and society. We would that not one 
among you permit himself to be tarnished by those imperfections which 
dim the splendor of the sacerdotal character and injure its eflicacy. 

The present times are evil; the future is still more gloomy and men- 
acing, and seems to herald the approach of a redoubtable crisis and social 
upheaval. It behooves us, then, as we have said on many occasions, to 
honor the salutary principles of religion, as well as those of justice, 
charity, respect and duty. It is for us to imbue men’s souls with these 
principles—and especially those souls which have become captive to infi- 
delity or disturbed by destroying passions, to bring about the reign of 
the grace and peace of our Divine Redeemer, Who is the Light and the 
Resurrection and the Life, and in Him to unite all men, notwithstand- 
ing the inevitable social distinctions which divide them. 

Yes, now more than ever, is there need of the help and devotedness 
of exemplary priests, full of faith, discretion and zeal, who, taking in- 
spiration from the gentleness and energy of Jesus Christ, Whose true 
ambassadors they are, “pro Christo legatione fungimur,”™ to announce 
with a courageous and inexhaustible patience the eternal truths which 
are seldom fruitless of virtue in men’s souls. 

Their ministry will be laborious—oftentimes even painful, especially, 
in countries where the people are absorbed in worldly interests and live 
in forgetfulness of God and His holy religion. But the enlightened, 
charitable and unwearying influence of the priest fortified by Divine 
grace will work, as it has already worked prodigies of resurrection almost 
beyond belief. 

With all our soul and with unspeakable joy we hail this consoling 
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vista, and meanwhile with all the affection of our heart we grant the 
Apostolic Benediction to you, venerable brothers, and to the clergy and 
people of France. 

Given at Rome, at St. Peter’s, on the 8th of September, in the year 
1899, the twenty-second of our Pontificate. 


LEO, PP. XIIL 
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Fra Girolamo Savonarola: A biographical study based on contempo- 
rary documents, by Herbert Lucas, of the Society of Jesus. London: 
Sands & Co. 1899. 8°, pp. 474. 

This work is substantially a reprint of the articles published last 
year in the London Tablet, In twenty-four chapters Father Lucas treats 
of the Florentine reformer from his birth to his tragic end. By skillful 
handling of texts, by succinctness and sobriety of judgments, the author 
has been enabled to present in less than five hundred pages the gist of 
all that is worth retaining out of the vast literature which has grown 
up about the figure of Fra Girolamo. Though the work was originally 
entered on apropos of the controversy between Pastor and Luotto, it soon 
outgrew these narrow limits, and henceforth holds its own as an inde- 
pendent retrospect of a great fin de siécle, those ten lurid years that mark 
the end of the Middle Ages and the Discovery of America, the triumph 
of the printer’s art, and the consolidation of Islam at the very gate of 
Europe. 

Whatever we may think of Burchard and Infessura, the contempora- 
ries of Alexander VI, whose testimonies yet cause men to shudder; how- 
ever anxious we may be to palliate or tone down other contemporary 
judgments, more or less grave and public,—it is henceforth beyond doubt 
that Rodrigo Borgia was an unworthy man, both before and after his 
election to the Holy See. Some bitter experience has compelled a broad 
interpretation of the thesis in those “Dictatus Papae” of 1075, often 
attributed to Gregory VII, concerning the personal virtue of the bishops 
of Rome,—a thesis borrowed from Ennodius of Pavia (473-521), and, 
after all, seldom found untrue.’ 

It is the personality of Alexander VI that lends to the life of Savo- 
narola its undying interest,—this spectacle of a simoniacal and bad pope 
at war with his own conscience and with all the instincts of medieval 
Catholicism incorporate in that preaching friar in the pulpit of Santa 
Mariadel Fiore. Against the successor of Sixtus IV and Innocent VIII, 
the spirit of the “ Fraticelli” was still vivid enough to raise a loud out- 
~~ 1 THe (St. Peter) meritorum dotem cum hereditate misit ad posteros ; quod illi 
concessum est pro actuum luce, ad illos pertinet quos par conversationis splendor 
illuminat. Quis enim sanctum esse dubitat, quem apex tantae dignitalis attollit ; in 
quo si desint bona acquisita per meritum sufliciunt quae a loci decessore praestantur ? 
Aut enim claros ad haec fastigia erigit, aut qui erizuntur illustrat. Praenoscit 


enim quid ecclesiarum fundamento sit habile, super quem ipsa moles innititur. 
Libellus Apologeticus pro Symmacho Papa. Migne, PL. LXIII, col. 188. 
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cry before the deluge of the Reformation. Obedient to the mystic voices 
and visions that filled the lonely cell in San Marco, this champion of a 
pure and unworldly Catholicism felt himself borne, as by a destiny, to 
measure his strength with the Vicar of Christ, and to revolt against the 
law in the name of all that the law was made to protect and encourage, 
That Alexander had purchased the papacy was notorious; and in the 
Middle Ages the relation of simony and heresy was equally notorious. 


Hence the persuasion of Savonarola that the Borgia pope was no pope, 


that the See of Peter was really vacant, that the Catholic powers should 
call a council to provide for the deposition of the intruder. He failed 
to see that the acceptance of Christendom had healed the defect of elec- 
tion, if substantial defect there were in a simoniacal election before the 
3ull Cuin tam divine of Julius IL (1505), of which document Father Lucas 
says that “it had its origin in the sad memory of the scandalous elec- 
tion of Alexander VI.” 

Christendom had but just escaped the cruel consequences of the 
Western schism; to call in question the validity of Alexander’s title was 
equivalent to spiritual anarchy, to the partition of Italy and its domina- 
tion by France, to the utter ruin of Christian unity, while the Crescent 
was still new in the sky of Europe. ‘The abdication of Alexander, could 
it have been compassed, would, perhaps, have only inflamed the cupidi- 
ties of those Della Rovere, Farnesi and Medici who ambitioned the “locus 
Petri,” and have only created a worse confusion than followed the abdi- 
cation of Celestine V. Nor could Savonarola have foreseen that the rise 
of Protestantism would make impossible such popes as he had known. 
“ After all, even a pope has some rights of self-defence,” says a writer 
in the English Historical Review (1V., 455), “and had Alexander over- 
looked the contumacy of the friar, the continuance of the Papacy would 
have been impossible.” 

There are supreme moments in the life of every society when only 
unquestioning obedience will hold its elements together. This juncture 
had been reached at the end of the fifteenth century, when paganism 
stood vested and mitred in the sanctuary, and the universal heresy stood 
at the door, ready to raise that shout of denial and defiance that has never 
since ceased to echo through the Christian world. Savonarola was a man 
specially sworn and broken to obedience; he should have been the last 
to rise against the Bishop of Rome, however unworthy; the principle 
of his rebellion, the special guidance of the Holy Spirit, the special rev- 
elation, has justified every heresy from the days of Montanus, as it was 
soon to justify the great German schism of his fellow-monk Luther. 

If there be anything solid in the immemorial claims of the Roman 
See, it is that in critical times the “imperium” over Catholicism belongs 
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to it. Nor can the question of the moral worth of the actual pope be 
allowed to count any more than the moral worth of the priest was allowed 
to decide the validity of the sacrament.' Sayonarola was not the only 
“fantastico” abroad in those decades. The Holy Roman Emperor, Max- 
imilian, was of opinion that himself ought to be made pope and canon- 
ized; thus would posterity have a right model of Caesaropapistic goy- 
ernment. 

One must maintain, with Pastor and Father Lucas, that Savonarola’s 
refusal to obey the Pope disposes of the reality of his revelations, even as 


the sequence of events failed to support his claim to veridical prophecy: 


The story of Savonarola shows that there are limits which the most irre- 
syonsible power may not safely cross; after the judgment of strict justice, 
which perhaps himself would not have refused to acknowledge, in view 
of his conduct toward Bernardo del Nero, and his own principle of salus 
populi suprema lex, the sympathy of the historian is entirely with that 
cowled figure in the white scapular, whose strong, bold features look out 
from canvas or fresco as though still warm with holy anger and flushed 
with righteous shame that the abomination of desolation should thrive 
with impunity beside the Tabernacle of Christ. So Raphael has painted 
him in the “ Disputa;” so his many devoted friends and admirers, the 
Fra Placidos, the Fra Benedettos, the Vivolis and the Mirandolas, framed 
him in their memories during all those long years in which the medieval 
liberties of Florence were being buried, with never a ringing protest from 
him who for one brief moment had roused the Christian sense of the 
whole city, had swept upward to a sublime pinnacle of love and forgive- 
ness both “ Piagnoni” and “ Arrabiati,” for one moment—sublime, im- 
possible act! —had offered the medieval Athens to “Jesus Christ, the 
King of the People of Florence,” and had his offer ratified. “ What gives 
to Savonarola’s end,” says our author, “that element of heroism which 
is lacking in the death of hundreds of other victims of prosecutions for 
treason, is the grandeur of his ultimate purpose, the willingness of the: 
sacrifice which—in intention at least—he freely offered for its fulfill- 
ment, the firmness of his unshaken confidence in God alone; and, lastly; 
the record of a blameless life, spent in the self-denying service of his: 
Creator and Redeemer, and of his fellow-man, which lay behind” (p. 369). 

1 Here again it may be well to cite the noteworthy utterance of Ennodius in re 
Pope Symmachus against Laurentius, rival claimant of the See: ‘‘ Aliorum forte 
hominum causas Deus voluerit per homines terminare: sed istius (sedis) praesulem 
suo sine quaestione reservavit arbitrio. Voluit Beati Petri Apostoli successores coelo 
tantum debere innocentiam et subtilissimi discursoris indagini inviolatam exhibere 
conscientiam. Nolite aestimare eas animas de inquisitoribus non habere formidi- 
nem, quas Deus prae caetero suo reservavit examini.’’ Elsewhere he makes St. 
Peter say: ‘‘ Nolite Symmachum papam pressuris vestris juvare: si reus cst, mihi 


credite, cum cessaverit humanae impugnationis ministerium, divinum mox succe- 
dit arbitrium.”’ Op. cit. col. 200, 201. 
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It would be difficult to array in the same space more original author- 
ities than has been done by Father Lucas. Many of them appear almost 
for the first time, at least in English, being drawn from numerous con- 
temporary annals, chronicles and diaries that have been, partially or 
fully, published in Italy or Germany within the last few decades. In 
the volumes of the “Archivio Storico Italiano,” since 1842, and in the 
compilations of Padre Marchese, Ranke, del Lungo, Lupi, and others, 
as well as in the life of Savonarola by Villari (1898), and in the selec- 
tions from his sermons by Villari and Casanova, a multitude of original 
documents has been made known. They clarify greatly the details of 
the famous process, and bring before the eye of the reader the panorama 
of cinquecento Florence, with all its ideals, its waverings and sinkings, 
its play of manifold ambitions, its hydra-headed, unstable, ungrateful 
democracy, its proud, jealous and vindictive aristocracy, its culture and 
its unspeakable base treacheries, its mystic elevations and its depths of 
coarse sensualism. Here is a state in the throes of death,—a small 
state, if you will, but a carefully built one. In this great “dossier ” one 
may see how the commonwealth perishes, shaken from within, undermined 
from without, corrupted and assailed from above, until “ justice” and 
“liberty,” as the Middle Ages knew them, as “ Blacks” and “ Whites,” 
Guelfs and Ghibellines, “weepers” and “fanatics,” fought for them, quitted 
forever, Astraea-like, the banks of the Arno and the land “dove il si suona.” 
Her own citizens, both laymen and churchmen, destroyed the “stato” of 
the City of the Flower,—what the golden lilies of France could not do was 
done by domestic treachery and jealousy. Consciously or unconsciously, 
Savonarola was the last vigorous champion of the medieval municipal 
state, with its intense local patriotism, its latge play of strong indi- 
vidualism, its mystic religiosity in life, art, and science. The modern 
world was issuing from the laboring womb of Europe, even in his day. 
Such men and such ideals could only be anachronisms in the century of 
combat that was now opening, with Spain and France as chief jousters 
in the great game. Maximilian was the last of the “ Ritters,” the battle 
of Marignan the last of medieval conflicts, Bayard the last flower of 
chivalry, King Francis the last gay knight of the world of romance. 
With Adrian VI. or St. Pius V, Savonarola might have won the aureola 
of sanctity; it might have been his lot to illustrate the Church of 
Italy, to 

“Touch it again with immortality ; 

Give back the upward looking and the light; 
Rebuild in it the music and the dream ; 
Make right the immemorial infamies, 
Perfidious wrongs, immedicable woes.” 
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As it was, his grandiose and truly Dantesque soul was fated to dwell 
ina dying world; to protest in antique and helpless imagery against 
robust, incoronate iniquity ; to learn whata broken reed is the mob, when 
gold, comfort, and self-interest solicit it from the ideals of religion. 
Socrates in his prison, Helvidius Priscus and Thrasaea Paetus at the block, 
Boethius in his tower, Fra Girolamo at the stake, point forever the 
moral which that grim social philosopher, Tertullian, long since immor- 
talized: Plane veritas semper odio est. 


Culturzustaende des deutschen Volkes waehrend des drei- 
zehnten jahrhunderts, zweites Buch, von Emil Michael, erste bis 
dritte Auflage. Herder: Freiburg, 1899. 8°, pp. xxi—438." 

We have already called attention in a previous number of the 
BULLETIN (Oct., 1897), to this important work. The second volume deals 
with the conditions of religion and morality in Germany during the 
thirteenth century, with the life of the diocesan and regular clergy, the 
conditions of preaching, faith and charity, and the development of edu- 
sation. The merits of this volume are not inferior to those of the first ; 
it is a product of the school of Janssen, marked by extensive reading, 
conscientious collection of data, an exhibition of authorities almost fini- 
cally obtrusive, and an orderly distribution of the mass of information 
collected from the most remote and unlikely sources. The author does 
not skim over the shadows of the period,—as a rule, his views are tem- 
perate and his language noble. Thus in the first two chapters on the 
condition of the diocesan and regular clergy in Germany he holds the 
balance with what seems to the writer a just and discriminating hand. 
The exhaustive bibliography is a welcome offering to the professional 
scholar. Many an excellent book of foreign make escapes his attention,— 
the best German works on this period, and from these view-points are 
here gathered. The list of original authorities consulted and of modern 
German works on the subject fills some thirteen pages. So many topics 
are treated in this volume that it would be misleading to call it in any 
sense exhaustive; it is rather an eloquent summary of our knowledge of 
social Germany in the age of the Hohenstaufen ; as such it will reap the 
praises showered on Janssen and Pastor, and suffer from the adverse 
criticism that the same authors have met with. It is only fair, in con- 
clusion, to call attention to the incredible patience and unremitting toil 
that such a work presupposes. In respect of iron industry and single 
devotion to their themes, the men of Janssen’s school, like those of 
De Rossi, are truly Benedictine; let us add that for the same reasons 





1The ‘Culture of the German People in the Thirteenth Century. By Emil 
Michael. Vol II, Religion and Morality, Education and Instruction. 
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shallowness and fanaticism are usually absent from their pages, so that 
even readers opposed to their conclusions must respect them as historians 
worthy to reach that future age which will see the final Awsgleich of all 
opinions. 


The Catechism Explained.—From the original of Rev. Francis 
Spirago. Edited by Rev. Richard F. Clarke, 8. J.; 1 vol., 8yvo, 
pp. 720. Benziger Bros: New York, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
Price, $2.50 net. 


1 


As the title-page indicates, this is an exhaustive exposition of the 


Christian religion, with special reference to the present state of society 


and the spirit of the age; as well as a practical manual for the use of 
the preacher, the catechist, the teacher and the family, made attractive 


and interesting | 


yy illustrations, comparisons and quotations from the 
Scriptures, the Fathers, and other writers. 

It is divided into three parts. The first part treats of faith, the 
second of morals, the third of the means of grace. In the first part 
Our Lord appears in his character of Teacher; in the second in His 
character of King; and in the third in His character of High Priest. 
In the first part we are told what is to be done by the use of the under- 
standing ; we must seek to attain to the knowledge of God by believing 
the truths He reveals; in the second part we are told what is to be done 
by the aid of the will: we must submit our will to the will of God by 
keeping the Commandments; in the third part we are told what we must 
do in order to enlighten our understanding and strengthen our will, which 
have been respectively obscured and weakened by original sin; we must 
obtain the grace of the Holy Spirit by allowing ourselves to be properly 
disposed through the appointed means of grace. 

This catechism, therefore, aims at cultivating, to an equal extent, all 
the three powers of the soul: the understanding, the affections and the 
will; and carries the attentive reader in an orderly manner through 
the codrdinate system of Catholic belief and practice. It does, not be- 
wilder the reader with doctrinal debates, and is couched in plain and 
simple language, stript of all technical terms too often met with in such 
manuals. Itis further enlivened by a concrete style, made attractive by 
the interesting phrases and similes of many writers. It treats also of such 
live and actual topics as Cremation, Catholic Congresses, Socialism, 
Passion Plays, Civil Marriages and Confraternities, and explains the 
ceremonies of the Church. 

This work is very earnestly commended to catechists and teachers. 
It should be found in the Catholic home, not as an ornament to a book- 
shelf, but as an object of daily reading and consideration. It is a mine 
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of clear, attractive and practical information on Faith, the Command- 
ments, Good Works and the Means of Grace. It is an orderly and sys- 
tematic presentation of what we must believe and will and do, and is 
well worthy of the attention of priests, catechists, and fathers of fam- 
ilies, charged as all such are, in their respective ways, with the duty of 
Christian instruction. 

Quite naturally, in acomprehensive work of this kind, the treatment 
of some of the topics is meagre and jejune. Yet this necessity of con- 
ciseness in nowise detracts from the worth of this book, which has, for 
its purpose, exposition rather than demonstration. It should be re- 
marked, in closing, that this Catechism is not cast in the old form of 
question and answer, but in the more instructive one of statement and 
explanation. 


External Religion: Its Use and Abuse: By George Tyrrell, 8. J., 
author of “Hard Sayings,” and “Novaet Vetera.” London: Sands & 
Co.; St. Louis, Mo: B. Herder. Price, $1. 

In exhortation, as in controversy, the charming originality and fresh- 
ness of Father Tyrrell’s work wins the reader at once. Here is an 
author who thinks to some purpose before attacking a question. We 
fancy it would be no easy matter to estimate the good done by his 
thoughtful, earnest, convincing presentation of Catholic ideals to the 
young Oxonians who attended these conferences in numbers proportion- 
ate to the speaker’s reputation and ability. Viewing the Incarnation as 
the grand realization of God’s plan to save the spirit through the flesh, 
to restore faith through sense, the author begins by a consideration of 
Catholicity as the actual embodiment of the Divine design, and therefore 
to be upheld against the assailants of formal religion. 

But there is an error, equally, or more than equally fatal, which 
while maintaining the necessity of external religion, forgets that the 
latter is but the means to an end, and that the essential of religion is an 
adoration in spirit and in truth. It is to the criticism of this tendency 
that five of the eight conferences are devoted. It is in these that the 
writer’s clear conceptions, brilliant style, and deep spiritual earnestness, 
most tellingly arraign that narrow-minded formalism which sucks the 
very life-blood from a religion well fitted in itself to lead souls to the 
kingdom of light, peace, and divine activity. 

Would his indictment were not so true, but no man can gainsay it: 
“There are Catholic Christians who are satisfied with the knowledge that 
in the Church they have ready at hand a divinely-revealed standard of 
spiritual truth, and who imagine that Christianity consists in the profes- 


sion and acknowledgment of this fact; forgetting that the Christ and 
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the Religion outside them is but a means to make up and develop the 
Christ and the Religion latent within them.” And so they live quiet, 
unthinking, semi-passive lives, as though the grace of God were destined 
to excuse them from personal labor, instead rather of fitting them for 
greater tasks and heavier crosses. 

Father Tyrrell’s words are needed by not a few, both lay and clerical. 
His lofty ideas, his clear, forceful logical exposition, his thorough, com- 
prehensive grasp of the basic principles of religious life, and finally his 
able, graceful, and luminous style render his latest volume what his 
others have been, precious additions to our small store of English spirit- 
ual books, capable of winning and uplifting earnest, cultured souls. 


A Theory of Reality. George Trumbull Ladd. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, 1899. Pp. xv.+556. 

Considering how often the epitaph of metaphysics has been written 
in these latter times, one turns with special interest, at least with curi- 
osity, to a work which declares itself “an essay in metaphysical system 
upon the basis of human cognitive experience.” On this same basis, 
Professor Ladd has already built his “Philosophy of Mind” and his 
“ Philosophy of Knowledge.” The former led up to the “larger prob- 
lems of the philosophy of all existences;” the latter dealt with “the 
possibility, nature, and limits of man’s knowledge as bearing on the 
problem of reality.” The present volume unfolds the “detailed onto- 
logical doctrine of that very assumption with which the philosophy of 
knowledge found all human experience, both ordinary and scientific, to 
be penetrated.” It purports, in other words, to show that “all things 
and all selves are virtually understood by the knower, man, to belong to, 
to be manifestations of, dependencies upon, the Absolute Self.” 

The central idea running through the “Theory of Reality” is this: 
All reality is to be conceived of after the analogy of the self-known Self. 
In our own conscious activity we discover the pattern which, projected 
beyond the Self, enables us to know the world as a whole and each par- 
ticular being of the world. This, of course, we may call, or suffer to be 
called, anthropomorphism ; at any rate, it is not agnosticism nor scepti- 
cism nor a hopeless lament over the impotency of reason. Metaphysics 
is severely critical—“ but not of the faculty, or power, of cognition ; it 
is critical rather of the actual results of cognition.” 

One such result, which the metaphygjrian has to face at the very 
outset of his investigation, is the distinction between phenomenon and 
actuality. This we must accept and understand aright. As applied to 
the world of external objects it is valid “on the assumption that it is 
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made after the analogy of the same distinction as applied to ourselves.” 
Jam the subject of my changing states; things are real subjects of those 
changing states which become phenomena to me. But what is meant 
when a thing is said to be real? Every single thing is an epitome of the 
universe, a concrete and harmonious unifying of all the categories. 
There is, moreover, in each thing, a swrplusage, a point of attachment 
for the qualities we ascribe to it; and this is a case of self-activity simi- 
lar to that which we feel in ourselves as will. ‘This self-felt activity, 
which is also known to be inhibited, is the root from which the concep- 
tion of swbstance springs forth. As all the changes in this activity con- 
form to the idea of the Self, all processes of change and becoming in 
the world must conform to immanent ideas. The One Being in which 
all actual relations have their ground is “a living and unifying Intellect 
and Will.” It is a Unity of Force that constantly realizes its own ideas 
in what we know as forms and laws. Its Life is the transcendental reality 
of Time, and its vital function is the arrangement in space of the dif- 
ferent beings of the World; but the Life itself is the Life of Spirit. 
Thus we are led to the final question: What is the relation between 
the World and God? If we say that God is the Absolute, we must not 
thereby understand that He is the absolutely Unrelated. God is the 
omniscient subject, things and their transactions are objects. His will 


is the ground of all causal action and influence; and all forms, laws and 
ideal ends are realizations of His ideas. Beyond this conception the 
Theory of Reality does not go: the higher spiritual characteristics of 
the Absolute Self must be gleaned from the study of Ethics, Aesthetics 
and the Philosophy of Religion. 


The Reaction from Agnostic Science. By the Rey. W. J. Madden, 
author of “Disunion and Reunion.” B. Herder: St. Louis, 1899. 
This little volume is intended, we are told in the preface, as an appeal 
for religious reunion, addressed to those who have fallen victims to the 
widespread scepticism which has followed in the wake of Positivism. 
After alluding to the commanding position held, a few years ago, in the 
world of thought by the leaders of Agnosticism, the author points out 
some of the striking signs which indicate the present reaction. Agnos- 
ticism has been tried and found wanting. Deservedly so, for it has failed 
to offer any satisfactory theory of the moral life, or to answer the supreme 
question of human destiny. In proof, the author briefly repeats some of 
the arguments which have been developed with crushing force by 
Mr. Lilly, Mr. Mallock, and others. He sketches the disastrous history 
of two or three isolated attempts made to establish communities on the 
basis of agnostic socialism; and he contrasts these dismal failures with 
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the successful realization of true Christian socialism which is to be found 
in the religious orders of the Catholic Church. A brief review of the 
leading religions of the world is entered on, with a view to show that 
only in the Catholic Church is to be found that principle of unity and 
authority which affords rest and assurance to the weary seeker after truth. 

Some of the more obvious sources of evil and dangers to believers 
abounding in modern society are pointed out, and means of coping with 
them suggested. 

The author has entered upon a very wide field and touched upon many 
important questions. The purpose which he set before himself of writ- 
ing a short book was incompatible with a systematic and comprehensive 
treatment of his subject. He has, however, presented to his readers 
many weighty and suggestive thoughts, expressed in a simple, direct, and 
forcible style. He has attained his object, which was to address to those 
who reject Christian dogma an appeal well calculated to bid them weigh 
the value of the conclusions of faith against the conclusions of unbelief. 


Manual of Patrology, by the Rev. Bernard Schmid, 0.8. B. Freely 
translated from the fifth German edition by a Benedictine. Revised, 
with notes and addition for English readers, by the Rt. Rev. Mgr. 
V. J. Schobel, D. D., with a preface by the Rt. Rev. J. H. Hedley, 


O. S. B., Bishop of Newport. B. Herder: St. Louis, 1899; 8°, pp. 
351. $1.25 net. 


This manual is based on Fessler-Jungman, and on the introductions 
to the editions of Migne. This means that it is reliable as far as doc- 
trine and erudition go. After some preparatory chapters on the nature, 
authority, criticism, use and intelligence of the Fathers, the author 
treats, in four parts, of the origin, growth, fulness, and decline of the 
patristic literature, allotting in each section a separate treatment to the 
Greek and Latin writers. It is to be regretted that the patristic litera- 
ture of the Orientals (Syriac, Armenian, Coptic, Ethiopic) receives no 
notice,—it is henceforth unscientific to exclude this Christian literature 
of the Orient from our study. Its texts are old and valuable, and within 
two generations incredible progress has been made in their decipherment 
and codification. Nor is anything said about the “ Vitae Sanctorum,” 
the “ Acta Martyrum,” and the juridical literature of the period before 
A. D. 700, at which time this manual closes the patristic epoch. Ina 
broad sense, all this and more belongs to the early Christian literature ; 
and it is time that some notions of the Christian activity along these lines 
be given to students of historical theology. 

It is a pity that the translator or editor of this manual did not 
embody in the “literature” summaries the Catholic patristic articles, 
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often very valuable, contributed tothe Dublin Review, the Catholic World 
and other magazines in the English tongue,—articles much more access- 
ible than others, however valuable, in the “Quartalschrift” of Tiibingen, or 
similar German periodicals. On pp. 65, 114, the “Ante-Nicene Library” 
is referred to; but (pp. 59-62) where its full title and character should 
have been made known, nothing is said of it. So, too, the useful trans- 
lations of the Post-Nicene Fathers (in two series) published at Oxford 
and reprinted in this country by the Christian Literature Company, are 
ignored. The real actual deficiencies of the Migne collections (p. 61) are 
not referred to; the student ought to know not only that the typography 
is often defective, but that the texts themselves are not always the best, 
that new and better editions are constantly appearing. It is no longer 
true to say (p. 61) that the Greek Fathers in Migne are without an index ; 
an alphabetical one has been published." 

The note on p. 62 is also incorrect. The Prussian government, or 
rather the Royal Prussian Academy, is re-editing not “the works of the 
Fathers and other early writers,” but the works of the Greek Christian 
writers of the first three centuries.’ 

Among the patristic anthologies (p. 62) might well have been cited 
the excellent, accessible, and much-used work of ‘Tricalet. It is 
curiously referred to (p. 22) as the work of “the priest Tricalet,’ not 
the only example of cumbersome English in these pages. 

It seems strange to publish a manual of patrology without giving a 
clearer account of the Lightfoot’s noble edition of the Apostolic Fathers 
in five octavo volumes than is given on p. 65, or without explaining 
the contents and utility of Harnack’s epoch-making volumes on the 
manuscript tradition and the chronology of early Christian literature. 
So, too, a word should have been said concerning the indispensable 
“Texte und Untersuchungen,” and the similar Cambridge enterprise. 
It is conceivable that incipient theologians need to move with caution 
among non-Catholic publications in this province; but then it would have 
been well to signalize with an asterisk or otherwise the various non- 
Catholic articles cited in the “ literature ” appendixes. The very valuable, 
indispensable Dictionary of Christian Biography’ is not mentioned among 
the “subsidia” of patrology. A general index of all the works’ used in 


the compilation of this manual, as well as the works cited, would aid 


'Scholatios, Tuestoy the satpodnytas, Athens, vol. 1, 1883; also Dorothée, 
La clef de la patrologie grecque, Paris, 1879 ; cf. Mohler’s Kirchengeachichte III, 
28-30. On the Greek Fathers in the edition cf Migne, see Hergenroether in Bonn. 
Theolog, Literatur blatt, 1867, pp. 337, 440-447. 

“Die Grechischen Christlichen Schriftsteller der dreisersten Christlichen Jahr- 
hunderte. Hippolytus, I. Band, Leipzig, 1897 ; Origenes I., If. Band, ibid, 1899, 
J. ©. Hinrichs, herausgegeben von der Kirchenviiter-Commission der Konig]. 
Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaftev. 
8cu 
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greatly the reader, who might thus find with ease their full and exact 
titles. We cannot say that the typographical execution of the manual 
is perfect,—the paper is inferior and the binding too slight for a text- 
book. <A freer use of bold-face type for paragraph-headings and the 
use of a small but clear type for the “editions and literature” would 
add greatly to the utility and appearance of the book. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(Mention under this rubric does not preclude further notice.) 

Characteristics of the Early Church. By Rev. J.J. Burke. Baltimore: 
John Murphy & Co., 1899. 8°, pp. 148. 

The Friars in the Philippines. By Ambrose Coleman, O. P. Boston: 
Marlier, Callanan & Co., 1899. 8°, pp. 152. 

What is Liberalism? Englished and Adapted from the Spanish of 
Dr. Don Felix Sarda y Salvany. By Condé B. Pallen, Ph. D., LL. D. 
B. Herder: St. Louis, 1899. 8°, pp. 176. 

Kritische Bemerkungen zu meiner Ausgabe von Origenes’ Exhortatio, 
Contra Celsum, De Oratione, von Dr. Paul Koetschau. Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, 1899. 8°, pp. 82. 

Translations and Reprints from the Original Sources of European 
History. French Philosophers of the Eighteenth Century. Edited 


by Merrick Whitcomb, Ph. D. Published by the Department of 
History, University of Pennsylvania. Vol. VI, No. 1, pp. 35; The 
X, Y, Z Letters. Edited by Herman V. Ames, Ph. D., and John 
Bach McMaster, L. H. ). Vol. VI, No. 2, pp. 36, ibid. Philadel- 
phia, 1899. 

Jeanne d’Arc, L’Envoyée de Dieu, Panégyrique de la Vénérable prononceé 
dans la Basilique de Sainte-Croix d’Orléans, 8 Mai, 1899. Par 


S. G. Mgr. J. Ireland, Archevéque de Saint-Paul de Minnesota (Etats- 
Unis). 2émeedition. Imprimé par les soins de la Ville @’Orléans. 
Orléans: H. Herluison, 1899. 8°, pp. 36. 

At Lake Monona: An Episode of the Summer School. By M. A. Navya- 
rette. Chicago: D. H. McBride & Co., 1899. 8°, pp. 156. 

Birds and Books. By Walter Lecky. Boston: Angel Guardian Press, 
1899. 8°. pp. 243. 

Loyal Blue and Scarlet: A Story of *76. By Marion Ames Taggart. 
New York: Benziger, 1899. 8°, pp. 233. 


1Dictionary of Christian Biography, Literature, Sects and Doctrines, 4 vols, 4 
London, 1877-1887. Edited by William Smith and Henry Wace. 





DEDICATION OF THE FRANCISCAN COLLEGE. 


On Sunday, September 17, the college and chapel of the Franciscan 
Fathers were solemnly dedicated. His Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons 
performed the ceremony, and Archbishop Martinelli celebrated Mass. 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Blenk, of Porto Rico, Very Rev. Dr. Garrigan, Vice 
Rector of the University, Mgr. Sbaretti and Mgr. Stephan took part in 
the exercises. In the procession were the directors and students of the 
other institutions affiliated to the University, the Paulists, the Marists 
and the members of the Holy Cross College, followed by prominent rep- 
resentatives of the Franciscans, Dominicans and Jesuits. The sermon 
was delivered by Very Rev. L. F. Kearney, O. P., Provincial of the Domin- 
ican Order. After vespers, the blessing and raising of flags took place. 
Addresses were delivered by Hon. D. I. Murphy, Rev. E. A. Hannan and 
Mr. John J. Delaney. ‘The arrangements for the dedication were 
entrusted to the Knights of Columbus, and the entire program was car- 
ried through in a manner highly creditable to this patriotic organiza- 
tion. “Mount St. Sepulchre,” as the new home of the Franciscans is 
designated, stands on high ground to the east of the University. The 
property comprises forty acres, nearly all under cultivation. Since the 
completion of the building, much has been done towards improving and 
beautifying the grounds, “The College and Commissariat of the Holy 
Land” is the official title which indicates the purposes of the institu- 
tion. The Order of St. Francis has given tothe Church and to the cause 


of humanity noble examples of holiness and learning. Of such men 


there is need in every age. To perpetuate in a new land and a new time 
the splendid traditions of centuries is the object of the College which 
has been founded. 
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THE PROGRESS OF TRINITY COLLEGE. 


The main building of Trinity College as it will appear when com- 
pleted, is shown in the accompanying cut. The church, the convent, 
and about one-third of the college section are now in course of erection. 
Since ground was broken, on June 21, additional land has been pur- 
chased, making in all twenty-seven acres in the college property. The 
grounds, which are rolling and heavily wooded, afford excellent sites for 
the location of buildings and can easily be adapted to purposes of exer- 
cise and recreation. The grading of Michigan Avenue, upon which the 
college faces, is progressing rapidly, and the extension of the City and 
Suburban electric railway will give a more direct route, along North 
Capitol Street, to the central portions of the city. 

[t is hoped that Trinity College will open its doors in October, 1900, 
for the higher education of women. Already the curriculum of studies 
is being drawn up, teachers are preparing themselves, and the needed 
helps and appliances for this new departure in the system of Catholic 
education, are being made ready. There is every reason to believe that 
the opening of Trinity College will respond to a wide and serious demand 
on the part of Catholic women for opportunities of mental improvement 
not inferior to such as are already enjoyed by their sisters who are not of 
our faith. The plan of the work is being executed with commendable 
alacrity, and when the first dignified granite buildings of Trinity are 
dedicated, it will seem to many that a long cherished and apparently 
hopeless dream has been realized; that a place in the sun has been 
secured for the women of those English-speaking races who emerge 
into Christian history, befriended and directed by women like Bertha 
and Hilda and Lioba, and all that noble band of females, whose good 
will, wealth, culture and codperation were no despicable element of the 
success laid upto the credit of the Gregories, the Augustines, the Aidans, 
and the Cuthberts. 





DEDICATION OF HOLY CROSS COLLEGE. 


The new building of Holy Cross College was formally dedicated 
October 13. The exercises were opened in the Assembly Room of Mc- 
Mahon Hall by Rt. Rev. John L. Spalding with an address on “The 
University: the Nursery of the Higher Life.” The archbishops and 
bishops who had just held their annual meeting, the faculties and stu- 
dents of the University, and a large concourse of the clergy and laity 
formed an appreciative audience. At the close of the address, the assem- 
blage moved in procession to the College, which is located north of the 
University. Cardinal Gibbons, assisted by Father Franciscus, Rector of 
the College, and the seminarians of Holy Cross, performed the ceremony 
of dedication. A banquet was afterwards served in the dining room of 
the College, at which the Very Rev. Provincial, Dr. Zahm, entertained 
Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop Martinelli, Archbishop Williams, Arch- 
bishop Ryan, Archbishop Riordan, Archbishop Corrigan, Archbishop 
Ireland, Archbishop Kain, Archbishop Keane, Archbishop Christie, 
Bishop Spalding, Bishop Maes, Bishop Horstmann, Mgr. Conaty, Mgr. 
Sbaretti, Mgr. McMahon, Mgr. Stephan, Very Rey. Dr. Garrigan, Very 
Rey. Father Guendling, Very Rev. Dr. Magnien, Rev. Dr. Rooker, Rev. 
John A. Gloyd, Rev. P. P. Klein, C. 8. C., and Mr. A. O. Von Herbulis. 

A cut of the building was published in the January number of the 
BULLETIN. Only the central portion has so far been erected. The 
original design calls for two wings, which will be added later on. The 
present structure, in its classical lines and commanding position, appears 
to advantage in the group of educational institutions gathered about the 
University. Its interior finish and appointments are admirably adapted 
to its purpose. Within less than a year since it was purchased, “ Rose- 
mont,” as the property is called, has been transformed by energy, skill 
and taste, into a beautiful home of learning. 

We reprint elsewhere the noble and magisterial discourse of the 
Bishop of Peoria, Seldom has the deeper philosophy of Christian edu- 
cation been expressed in more fitting language, or allied with worthier 
sentiments of humanity and patriotism. 

To Very Rev. Dr. Zahm is particularly due the merit of inaugurating 
the work of Holy Cross College. His enlightened zeal and prudent 
foresight for the academic welfare of his students, his restless energy 
and enthusiasm, are the causes to which we owe this new monument of 
devotion to the ideals of Christian education. 
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NECROLOGY. 


Rev. Paul P. Alyward, S. T. L. 


Rev. Paul P. Aylward, 8. T. L., died at Lourdes, France, August 14, 
1899. Father Aylward was born in Milwaukee, Wis., September 28, 1869. 
His early education was received in St. John’s parochial schools of that 
city. In 1885 he entered Marquette College, took the degrees of A. B. 
and A. M., and from 1890 to 1892 was professor in the college. His 
training for the priesthood was completed at St. Francis’ Seminary, Mil- 
waukee, and he was ordained June 16, 1895. He was matriculated at 
the University in October, 1895, and in June, 1898, he received the degree 
of Licentiate in Theology. 

As astudent, Father Aylward was earnest and thorough, unassuming 
in manner, yet eager to profit by every opportunity of advancing in 
knowledge, and so preparing himself more fully for his life-work. That 
his career should have been so brief is a matter of sincere regret to his 
instructors and to all who knew him at the University. Appreciated in 
the light of the high ideals which guided it and gave it significance, his 
life was full beyond the measure of years. 


John Vinton Dahlgren, Esq. 


John Vinton Dahlgren, Esq., died at Colorado Springs, August 11, 1899, 
He was born in Valparaiso, Chili, April 22,1868. He studied at George- 
town College, from which he was graduated in 1899. After his marriage 
with Miss Elizabeth Drexel he engaged in business in New York City, 
where he resided until a short time before his death. 

Mr. Dahlgren was fully in sympathy with the aims of the University 
and with its efforts to further the cause of Catholic education. In secur- 
ing its interests he evinced, whenever opportunity offered, financial ability 
and zeal. For his ready co-operation and his generous aid in important 
transactions the University owes him a lasting debt of gratitude. 
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Rey. Joseph Thoma, LL. B. 


Rey. Joseph Thoma, LL. B., died at Baltimore, April 21, 1899, in the 
forty-sixth year of his age. He received his early education at Louvain 
and Floreffe, Belgium. Previous to entering the University, he had been 
engaged in missionary work in the diocese of Nesqually. In 1896 he 
was matriculated in the School of Law, and pursued studies in law, poli- 
tics and economics. These courses he followed assiduously until June, 
1898, when failing health compelled him to abandon academic work. 





UNIVERSITY CHRONICLE. 


TENTH ANNUAL OPENING OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


The tenth academic year of the University opened on Wednesday 
October 4. Mass of the Holy Ghost was celebrated in the Divinity 
Chapel by the Rt. Rey, Rector, and was attended by the instructors and 
students of the various Faculties. At the end of the Mass the public 
Profession of Faith was made in accordance with the University consti-, 
tutions. The formal opening of the courses took place in McMahon 
Hall, where the Rector delivered an address upon the aims and the char- 
acter of University work. 

During this first decade the growth of the University has been rapid 
and vigorous. The Faculties of Theology, Philosophy and Law have 
been organized. Fifteen chairs, two fellowships, and sixteen scholar- 
ships have been endowed. The Paulists, Marists, Fathers of the Holy 
Cross, and Franciscans, have affiliated with the University and erected 
college buildings, which, with Caldwell Hall, McMahon Hall, and Keane 
Hall, form a group of imposing structures. Ten years ago this section 
of the District of Columbia was little more than woodland and field. 


Meeting of the Board of Trustees.—The annual meeting of the board 
of trustees was held at the University, on Wednesday, October 11. The 
different committees of the board, studies, finance and organizations, 
met at nine o’clock A. M. at Caldwell Hall and discussed the different 
parts of University work, in order to prepare their reports for the gen- 
eral meeting, which took place at 10 o’clock A. M. in the Senate room 
in McMahon Hall. Cardinal Gibbons, the Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity, presided. There were present Most Rev. John J. Williams, D. D., 
Archbishop ‘of Boston; Most Rev. M. A. Corrigan, D. D., Archbishop 
of New York; Most Rev. P. J. Ryan, D. D., Archbishop of Philadelphia ; 
Most Rev. P. W. Riordan, D. D., Archbishop of San Francisco; Most 
Rev. John Ireland, D. D., Archbishop of St. Paul; Most Rev. John J. 
Keane, D. D., Archbishop of Damascus; Right Rey. John L. Spalding, 
D. D., Bishop of Peoria; Right Rev. C. P. Maes, D. D., Bishop of Cov- 
ington, Ky.; Right Rev. John S. Foley, D. D., Bishop of Detroit; Right 
Rey. Ignatius F. Horstmann, D. D., Bishop of Cleveland; Right Rev. 
John M. Farley, D. D., Auxiliary Bishop of New York; Right Rev. Mon- 
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signor Thomas J. Conaty, D. D., rector of the University; Mr. Thomas 
E. Waggaman, of Washington, treasurer of the University, and Mr. 
Michael Cudahy, of Chicago. 

After the reading of the minutes of last meeting by the secretary, 
Bishop Horstmann, the report of the committee on studies and discipline 
was read by the chairman of the committee, Archbishop Corrigan, ap- 
proving the present condition of studies and discipline in the Univer- 
sity, and adopting the modifications proposed by the faculty of theology 
for the conditions requisite for the baccalaureate in theology. 

The report of the committee on finance, of which Archbishop Wil- 
liams is chairman, was read by the secretary of the committee, Bishop 
Maes. It reported that it found the financial accounts of the University 
in splendid condition, and recommended united action for the completion 
of the endowments necessary for the full development of the University. 

The board adopted a recommendation that Cardinal Gibbons, in the 
name of the trustees, issue a letter to all the Bishops of the United 
States, commending to them the work of the University and recommend- 
ing their co-operation with Archbishop Keane and the Rector of the 
University in the completion of the University endowments. A letter 
was read from Cardinal Rampolla to Archbishop Keane, in which were 
expressed the constant and deep interest of the Holy Father in the Uni- 
versity and his earnest wishes for the success of Archbishop Keane’s 
mission. 

The Right Reverend Rector, Monsignor Conaty, reported that amounts 
aggregating to $162,800 had been pledged to the University. The chair 
endowments of $50,000 each promised by the Knights of Columbus and 
the Catholic Knights of America were reported to the board, as also 
scholarships and bequests. 

The report of the committee on organization, of which Archbishop 
Ryan is chairman, was read by the secretary of the committee, Bishop 
Farley. The principal report of this committee was concerning a new 
set of by-laws for the governing of the Board of Trustees. 

The board took a recess at 12.30, 

At the afternoon session the following officers were elected: President 
ex-officio, Cardinal Gibbons ; vice-president, Archbishop Williams; secre- 
tary, Bishop Maes; treasurer, Mr. T. E. Waggaman; executive com- 
mittee, Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishops Williams, Corrigan and Ryan, 
Dr. Conaty and Mr. Waggaman. The by-laws recommended by the com- 
mittee on organization were adopted. 

The meeting adjourned at 6.30, to meet the second Wednesday in 
October, 1900. 
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Archbishop Keane.—Most Rev. John J. Keane, D. D., returned to the 
United States a few days previous to the meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees. He has taken up his residence in Caldwell Hall, and will make his 
home at the University while he is engaged in the work entrusted to him 
by the Board for the completion of the University endowment. 

College of St. Thomas Aquinas.—During the past summer changes 
were made by the Paulist Fathers in the administration of the College. 
Rev. Walter Elliott, C. 8. P., was appointed Superior and Master of 
Novices; Rev. George M. Searle, Professor of Moral Theology; Rev. 
Joseph McSorley, C. 8. P., 8. T. L., Professor of Dogmatic Theology ; 
Rey. James J. Fox, D. D., Professor of Philosophy. Father McSorley 
received the degree of Licentiate in Theology at this University in 1897. 
Dr. Fox received his degree in June, 1899. 

The college building has been renovated and enlarged. The central 
portion has been raised and extended, and a more convenient entrance 
has been provided. By these modifications ample room has been secured 
for the class-work and the religious exercises of the Community. 

Bequest of Mr. Timothy Riordon.—Mr. Timothy Riordon, who died 
at Baltimore. July 17, 1899, left by will to the University the sum of 
$5,000 to found a theological scholarship for the archdiocese of Balti- 
more. After several other generous bequests to religious and charitable 
purposes he names as his residuary legatee the University. The admi- 
rable spirit which guided him in the distribution of his wealth is shown 
by the following statement with which his will is prefaced : 

“Having disposed of what I wish to give my wife, my relatives and my con- 
nections, my intention is to give to the following institutions the respective sums 
named. God has prospered my undertakings, and I recognize the possession of 
wealth to be a sacred trust, and I wish first to give to the poor who are cared for by 
the holy religious who manage these institutions. They give their time, and I 
regard it asa special privilege to give my money tocarry out their good work. That 
noone may question my right to make this disposition of my money I state the sim- 
ple truth when I declare that my fortune is the outcome of a frugal and laborious 
life, and my pleasure is to place it where it will do the most good—firstly, to God’s 
poor ; secondly, to His suffering and afflicted ones in the hospitals, and, lastly, but 
not least, I desire to give liberally to the institutions of learning where young men 
are trained and educated for God’s holy ministry. Knowing, as I do, that on them 
and their ministrations depend the very best interest of our moral and social life, I 
therefore, as God’s almoner, will, devise and bequeath these several sums.”’ 

Rev. Dr. Hyvernat spent the summer vacation in studying the topog- 
raphy of Jerusalem, especially the walls of the city, and in visiting the 
province of Chesrowan. He also gave a course in Coptic language and 
literature at the Ecole d’Etudes Bibliques, which is conducted by the 

Dominican Fathers in Jerusalem. A collection of coins and some five 
hundred specimens of the flora of Palestine, which he secured during his 
trip, will be placed in the Museum. 
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Rev. Dr. Kerby delivered a course of five lectures on Sociology, at the 
Catholic Summer School of America, during the second week of the 
session, July 17-21. His subjects were: The Parties to the Labor Ques- 
tion; The Role of the State; The Role of the Public; The Consumers’ 
League; The Union Label. 

In the July number of the American Catholic Quarterly Review, Dr. 
Kerby published a study on “The Capitalist and His Point of View.” 
It contains an analysis of the conditions which have produced the em- 
ployer as distinct from the capitalist and a description of the process by 
which the point of view of the former is developed. The attitude of 
employers toward the issues raised by organized labor is described, and, 
in conclusion, attention is called to the personal and social influences by 
which employers are affected. 

Dr. George M. Bolling, Associate Professor of Greek, spent the vaca- 
tion months in Berlin and Munich, collecting manuscripts and obtaining 
materials for the editio princeps of the Paricistas. These comprise 
seventy-two treatises upon different subjects connected wilh the ritual- 
istic practices of the adherents of the Atharva Veda, and constitute one 
of the most important of the Vedic texts that yet remain unedited. Of 
these manuscripts, two have been loaned to Dr. Bolling through the kind- 
ness of Professor Bloomfield, of Johns Hopkins University. ‘Two others 
belong to the Kénigliche Bibliothek of Berlin and one to the Hof-und 
Stadtbibliothek of Munich. 


Dr. Rene de Saussure, Associate Professor of Mathematics, has with- 
drawn from the University. He was appointed in 1895, at the opening 
of the School of Philosophy. During the past four years, he engaged in 
various lines of research and contributed papers of value to the leading 
mathematical journals in this country and in Europe. His exceptional 
abilities and his thorough devotion to scientific work were fully appre- 
ciated by his colleagues. In the afflictions which more than once inter- 
rupted his labors, he met with the frankest sympathy. The death, in 
April last, of Mrs. de Saussure, obliged him to return to Switzerland, 
and the duties to his family, which have since devolved upon him, render 
it necessary for him to remain abroad. It is confidently hoped that he 
may be able to pursue his career with credit to himself and to the Uni- 
versity, for which, in tendering his resignation, he expresses his feeling 
of loyal attachment. 

The Marist College.—Work on the new college was begun in August 
The building, which is located on high ground north of the University, 
will be three stories high with a frontage of 170 feet, and two wings 
with a depth of 110 feet. The materials are brick, Indiana limestone, 
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and terra-cotta trimmings. The architect is Mr. L. Norris, and the 
builder Mr. J. 8. Larcombe. The courses given at the college this year 
are: Moral Theology, by Rev. Dr. Sollier; Dogmatic Theology, by 
Rev. J. P. Cassagne; Apologetics, by Rev. R. Butin; Philosophy, by 
Rev. Charles Dubray. 

Keane Hall.—‘lise Governing Board for the ensuing year is composed 
of Rey. Dr. Kerby, Dr. C. P. Neill, Mr. W. H. Kelly and Mr. J. D. Rock- 
hill. The regulations now in force provide that two of the members of 
this board shall be appointed from among the Faculty, and that two shall 
be elected by the students from their own body. 

The Gaelic Department.—During the past vacation permanent quar- 
ters were provided for the Gaelic Department, in McMahon Hall. They 
are located on the second floor, southwest, in close proximity to the other 
departments of language and literature. By a judicious division of the 
space, ample room is secured for library, lecture hall and private study. 
It is the aim of the University to equip this department with manu- 
scripts, critical editions of classical texts and other publications which 
are indispensable for a thorough study of the Gaelic tongue. All who 
are interested in the revival and development of Keltic studies can take 
a practical share in the movement by contributing to the library books 
and other helps to teaching, which will be properly cared for in this 
department. 

THE SCHOOL OF LAW. 

The Law Schools of the University have opened with every prospect 
of a prosperous year. In the Junior Class of the Professional School 
there are already twelve students, nine of whom are college graduates ; 
the others have satisfied the Rector that as teachers, or in other pursuits, 
they have acquired an adequate preparatory education. All of the pre- 
ceding Junior Class have returned to take the work of the Middle year 
Four of the Middlemen of the past year are present in the Senior Class 
In addition to their law studies the Seniors and Middlemen are occupied 
two hours a week in Economics, two hours in Sociology, and two in Phi- 
losophy. In the University School four students are present pursuing 
courses for the higher law degrees. 

The addition to the Faculty of Dr. Brainard Avery, one of our own 
Alumni, as Special Lecturer on Corporations, Constitutional Law, and 
the Equity Doctrines applicable to Real Property, enables the Schools of 
Law to offer peculiar facilities for the investigation of those subjects. 
The appointment of Judge Charles H. Goddard, A. B., LL. D., formerly 
of South Dakota, as Instruetor in General Common Law and Institu- 
tional History, partially fills the vacancies created by the resignations of 
Mr. McDonald and Prof. Clark at the end of last year. 
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BENZIGER BROTHERS, 


NEW YORK, 36-38 Barclay Street. 
CINCINNAII, 343 Main Street. 
CHI-AGO, 211-213 Madison Street. 





The Catholic University of America. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





DEVOTED TO GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL 
INSTRUCTION AND RESEARCH. 


INCLUDES 


I, Facutty or THEoLoey ; School of the Sacred Sciences : Four Depart- 
ments,—(i) Biblical Sciences ; (2) Dogmatic Sciences ; (8) Moral Sciences ; 
(4) Historical Sciences. 

II. Facu.tty or Purtosopny; Five Schools: (1) Philosophy ; (2) Letters— 
Sanskrit, Comparative Philology, Semitic and Egyptian, Latin, Greek, 
Keltic, English; (3) Physical Sciences—Astronomy, Chemistry, Mathe- 
matics, Physics, Mechanics ; (4) Biological Sciences—Botany ; (5) Social 
Sciences—Sociology, Politics, Economics. 

. Facuity or Law: Two Schools: The Professional School of Law ; The 
University School of Law. 

BoaRD OF INSTRUCTION OF TECHNOLOGY: School of the Technological 
Sciences—Applied Mathematics, Civil Engineering , Electrical Engineering, 
Mechanical Engineering. 


AWARDS DEGREES 


In Divinity,—Bachelor of Sacred Theology, (8S .T. B.); Licentiate in Sacred 
Theology, (S. T. L.); Doctor of Sacred Theology, (8. T. D.). 

In PutLosopHy,—Bachelor of Philosophy, (Ph. B.); Master of Philosophy 
(Ph. M.); Doctor of Philosophy, (Ph. D.). 

Law,—Bachelor of Laws, (LL. B.); Master of Laws, (LL. M.); Doctor of 
Law, (J. D.); Bachelor of Civil Law, (B. C. L.); Master of Civil Law, 
M. C. L.); Doctor of Civil Law, (D. C. L.). Doctor Utriusque Juris, 
(J. U. D.); Doctor of Laws, (LL. D.). 

In TEcHNOLOGY,— Civil Engineer, (C. E.); Electrices S=gineer, (E. E.); 
Mechanical Engineer, (M. E.); Bachelor of Science, (B. S.); Master of 
Science, (M. §.); Doctor of Science, (Sc. D.). 


For further information, catalogues, etc., address the GENERAL SECRETARY 
OF THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON. D. C 





